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ENERAL PERSHING is entitled to 

a deep sense of satisfaction that 
such honors as he receives at the hands 
of the American people are not a bit 
more than he richly deserves. He does 
not get an earldom and a fortune, but 
he is made free of the small and dis- 
tinguished company of America’s great 
military leaders, and it will occur to 
no one that he is not perfectly in place 
there. Picked for his job, in the first 
instance, very much in the manner that 
a corporation would set about choosing 
the best available salesman to open a 
new and difficult territory, he has done 
his job, one of tremendous scope and 
beset at every turn with possibilities of 
going wrong, in a thoroughly workman- 
like manner. It was a soldier’s job, and 
he discharged it like a soldier. The one 
thing needful, without which a poten- 
tial American army endowed already 
with so many excellent qualities would 
never have become a real army and a 
victorious army, was discipline. This 
indispensable thing he supplied, and sup- 
plied successfully because he was him- 
self the perfect embodiment of it. If 
the history of the war had been differ- 


ent, if we had been called upon to face, 
like the European nations or like the 
North in our own Civil War, long pe- 
riods of depression approaching dis- 
couragement, then General Pershing 
would have been called on to display 
other qualities than those of the master 
organizer. But military men have enough 
to worry about without considering the 
“might have beens.” As a matter of 
fact, the war ended as it did largely 
because General Pershing from the 
start saw the necessity of building up a 
distinctively American army and never 
lost sight of the means essential to that 
end. What he achieved was perfectly 
adjusted to the object proposed. There 
was in his performance of the task a 
clear-sightedness, a tenacity of purpose, 
and a fine economy of effort which a 
grateful and admiring people would like 
to compliment themselves by calling 
American. 


I AM in favor of and would gladly vote 
for the treaty and the League covenant 
as it was originally presented to the Senate 
by the President without amendment or 
reservation. . . . I also believe it is of the 
highest importance to this country and to 
the world that it be ratified without further 
delay. 

What conclusion does Senator Simmons, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, draw from 
these premises, and from the additional 
fact that ratification “without amend- 
ment or reservation” is not attainable? 
He draws the common-sense conclusion 
that the only thing to do is to reach 
“some compromise between those who 
favor the treaty and covenant without 
reservation and those who are in favor 
of it with conservative reservations of 
interpretative character.” It is safe to 
say that this is the actual state of mind 
of at least three-fourths of the whole 
membership of the Senate, Republican 
and Democrat. Why not act upon it? 
Why not speak out now, and thus hasten 
—and make sure—the only solution of 
the problem that has the merit both of 
being attainable and of being reasonably 
satisfactory to the country as a whole? 


T is no ordinary desire to celebrate, 

but a profound sense of public need, 
that has led to the organized effort to 
make this year’s anniversary of the 
birth of the United States Constitution a 
day of special observance. Eight national 
patriotic associations have united in this 
effort, and have enlisted in behalf of it 


the interest of a large number of emi- 
nent public men and civic organizations 
throughout the country. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that the impulse 
thus given will result in a genuine re- 
vival of interest in the momentous in- 
strument which has been the corner- 
stone of American liberty, security, and 
greatness. Beyond the eloquence and 
the patriotic appeal of the celebration 
itself, there should come well-devised 
plans of public enlightenment on the 
essential elements of the Constitution. 
That these have long been lost sight of 
by the great mass of our people—not 
to speak of the utter ignorance of them 
prevailing in a large section of the 
population—is one of the primary rea- 
sons for the movement, the other being 
that undermining of respect for the Con- 
stitution which has so long been deliber- 
ately promoted by certain “advanced” 
thinkers, with little check from its sup- 
porters. Our readers will find, in the 
article contributed by David Jayne Hill 
to this issue of the Review, an impres- 
sive account of the situation with which 
the lovers of our country’s institutions 
find themselves confronted. 


HERE was real life and feeling in 
the honor done last Saturday to 
the memory of Lafayette, in New York 
and in many other American cities. The 
enthusiasm that Lafayette’s generous 
service to the cause of freedom awak- 
ened at the time, and again on his visit 
to America in his old age, can never be 
reproduced. The busy life of a later 
age will never sufficiently acquaint it- 
self with the facts, or get near enough 
in spirit to feel their deeper significance. 
But the Lafayette tradition lives never- 
theless, and holds no minor place among 
the ties that keep France and America 
at heart together. And every new stir- 
ring into active expression of this sen- 
timent, as on last Saturday, is heartily 
to be welcomed. Before the genuine fire 
of such manifestations, petty misunder- 
standings and infelicities must wither 
away. It is a singularly fortunate 
chance that Lafayette day coincides with 
the anniversary of the First Battle of 
the Marne, which, says Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, “was a terrible blow to the [Ger- 
man] army leaders, and left them 
stunned and baffled as to the future.” 
With this added reason for celebrating, 
so nicely in harmony with Lafayette’s 
life-work and character, our youth will 
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not soon be allowed to forget just why 
our forefathers left us so many Lafay- 
ette Avenues, Lafayette Squares, and 
other forms of Lafayette memorials. 
But the greatest gain in the present sit- 
uation is the fact that Englishmen and 
Americans can to-day join in the two- 
fold celebration, honoring without reser- 
vation not only the skill and courage 
that beat back the first mad lunge of 
Prussianism at the Marne, but also the 
memory of Lafayette, in whose legacy 
of the generous spirit of liberty modern 
Britain stands as co-heir with modern 
America, and with every true devotee 
of human freedom, whatever be his 
country or his race. 


YNCHINGS, and truculent expres- 

sions of the lynching spirit, are de- 
plorably prominent in recent news from 
the South. We have no idea that the 
disturbances that have occurred in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and elsewhere presage 
anything like a race war. But it is quite 
within the possibilities that troubles be- 
tween whites and blacks may, in the 
present time of widespread unrest and 
unsettlement, attain dimensions far be- 
yond anything that has been experienced 
in the past. The South ought to feel 
that the least it can do for the general 
welfare, in this situation, is to put a 
stop to the lynching savagery, which has 
done more than anything else to create 
bitterness and ill-will among the ne- 
groes. Never has the duty resting upon 
Southern men in places of authority or 
influence, to do their very utmost to 
stamp out this disgrace, been so impera- 
tive as it is to-day. 


LIHU ROOT spoke like the wise man 
he is when he expressed himself in 
favor of wiping out the business of at- 
tempting to bring about justice by a 
multiplicity of statutes. A statute too 
often represents merely what some 
bright young man thinks would remedy 
his own particular grievance, or else it 
may merely embody that particular stage 
of the muddle at which collective igno- 
rance, through press of other business, 
decides to abandon it, to the confusion 
alike of the courts. that try to interpret 
it and the people who try to live under 
it. But the source of the trouble is with 
the people themselves: as a people our 
confidence in the efficiency of laws has 
quite obscured our fundamental respect 
for law. Laws are many and complex, 
law is comparatively simple. Formulas 
and short-cuts and “happy thoughts” 
are countless and alluring; common 
sense is perhaps only apparently grow- 
ing less common and less like sense. 


HE various bills before Congress 
providing a bonus to all soldiers 
enrolled in our armies are not called 
for by existing conditions or by any 


sound theory of military service. Our 
armies have been compensated more lib- 
erally than in any previous instance in 
history. For all cases of disability in- 
curred in service, and for dependents of 
the slain, more ample provision has been 
made than ever before. In these pro- 
posals for a cash bonus, regardless of 
need and based simply on the fact of 
enrollment, it is difficult to see anything 
else than a bid for the favor of the “sol- 
dier vote.” Let us hope that there is to 
be no soldier vote to bid for in the sense 
which such a bid suggests. 


HE idea that nations possess an in- 
dividuality as clearly definable as 
that of separate human beings is a tenet 
of modern thought inextricably inter- 
woven with the new conceptions of in- 
ternational law and a League of Nations. 
The war has revealed to us the truth of 
the old lesson taught to an unheeding 
world by Grotius three hundred years 
ago that a nation should be held respon- 
sible for the crimes of its government; 
but responsibility presupposes a con- 
sciousness of self which is the hall-mark 
of individuality. Language gave expres- 
sion to this notion long before statesmen 
and diplomatists could be brought to ad- 
mit that Grotius was right: a brave 
people, a young, a mature, an old, a 
dying nation are commonplaces of 
speech investing the conception of na- 
tional entity with the distinctives of in- 
dividual existence. 

It is in keeping with this conception 
that the Great Powers, the wise grown- 
up nations, have begun to bring up and 
educate the children in the nursery of 
Europe. But the training of children is 
an art which only the gifted can mas- 
ter by dint of long and devoted study. To 
suppose that the diplomats and states- 
men of the Entente could have wakened 
from the nightmare of the war fully ac- 
complished pedagogues is an insult to 
the teaching profession. A man who 
was trained so to use his words as to 
conceal his thoughts is not, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, converted into a mentor 
of children, for whom the first command- 
ment should be: Be straightforward 
with them. And if the children are 
given in charge of more than one 
teacher, these should take good care to 
agree on their methods and programme, 
and not to bring their wranglings into 
the class-room. It is a dangerous mis- 
take to let little Aristides and Cyrillus 
know that the masters are not unani- 
mous as to which of them deserves the 
prize. And to punish Rumanos for his 
greed, the natural vice, after all, of his 
barbarous age, without, at the same 
time, rewarding him for his bravery 
which holds a promise for the future, 
will undo the good of a year’s training 
by the poison of resentment instilled 
into his proud little mind. 


The nurses of the Norland Institute 
in London, they say, are taught never to 
tell their charges, “Don’t do this, don’t 
do that.” To be forbidden is hateful to 
children, but they will readily obey a 
command if it is explained to them why 
it is given. But the fewer one gives the 
better, for the less they are made to fee] 
the tutor’s guidance the better chance 
their individual -qualities will have of de- 
veloping their possibilities to the full. 


. CLEMENCEAU is terribly at ease 
in the Academy. He does not pro- 
pose to let immortality bore him. He 
will wear no livery of green and gilt, he 
will make no speeches, he will pay no 
dues—in short, he will live a mortal 
among mortals and visit Olympus only 
when and as he pleases. The world will 
relish this gesture of his in something 
the same spirit that it treasures Dr. 
Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield. If 
he refused altogether, the world would 
like him still better. The Academy 
needs M. Clémenceau, but having ex- 
tended its invitation it could manage to 
get along without him. M. Clémenceau 
does not in the least need the Academy. 
But if he accepts its invitation, once 
having in effect expressed his opinion of 
the tardiness of it, he should be willing 
to play the game. 


HE report is current that Mr. H. G. 
Wells has turned his attention away 
from fiction for the present and is en- 
gaged in the composition of a 350,000- 
word history of the world. That Mr. 
Wells should write a history of the 
world, as he sees it, is not at all un- 
likely. Such a work would perform a 
useful function as underpinning for his 
ideas, expressed in his novels, as to what 
the world is to-day and what it ought to 
do with itself for the future. But why 
the assumption that in doing this Mr. 
Wells has turned his attention away 
from fiction? 


RCHAZOLOGISTS of the future will 

have a merry time of it when some 
fortunate among them uncovers the 
graceful and appropriate tablet which 
the New York World dedicated the other 
day to the memory of its staff who served 
in the war. PRO PATRIA ET ARMA 
they will read, doubtless with some diffi- 
culty and misgiving, and then the fun 
will start. What language is it? Es- 
peranto, in which all cases are alike? 
No, a monograph will prove conclusively 
that, in the early years of the twentieth 
century, memorial inscriptions, whether 
they meant anything or not, were always 
in Latin. A necessary hypothesis, but 
a difficult one on which to work. Pro- 
fessor Miillenowitz-Willemdorf of the 
Republican-Democratic University of 
Berlin will publish a brochure establish- 
ing, to his own satisfaction, that in the 
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vulgar Latinity of that day arma was 
a feminine noun meaning exercitus, or 
army. “For the fatherland and the 
army—a very beautiful and becoming 
thought (dulce et decorum) and an in- 
teresting case of the climax of ideas.” 
A more daring school of conjectural 
emendators will advocate the substitu- 
tion for the offending arma, or even the 
grammatically less whimsical armis, of 
the excellently appropriate mundo; “for 
the fatherland, and, may I not add, for 
the world, or World.” The contention 
which will eventually carry the day, 
however, will deftly throw it out that, 
with a view to enhancing the delicacy 
of the tribute, the task of preparing the 
motto was entrusted to the unaided in- 
genuity of the composing room. And 
composing rooms, we all know, are every- 
where inhabited by descendants of the 
prophet Habakkuk, who in his day, as 
they in ours, was capable de tout. 


“TEVHERE is no difficulty in demon- 

strating,” says a writer in the 
Dial, “that a unit of human effort and 
skill can produce to-day at least a hun- 
dred times as much as was possible a 
hundred years ago.” If the writer had 
said that there are certain articles of 
which a unit of human effort, aided by 
modern inventions and discoveries, can 
produce a hundred times as much as was 
possible a hundred years ago, a careful 
reader could accept the statement as at 
least probably true. But the words 
quoted are pointless, in their context, 
unless they are taken to mean that the 
power of production per unit of human 
effort as a whole has been multiplied 
one hundred times within a century. So 
stated, the assertion melts into mere 
absurdity to any one who stops to think. 
But perhaps that is no serious injury to 
its value as an argument for those to 
whom it is addressed. 


EPAUW UNIVERSITY is suffering 

a bit of unpleasant notoriety from 
lack of due caution, it would seem, in 
the selection of a new Professor of 
Sociology. President Grose had chosen 
Arthur W. Calhoun for the position, to 
begin service in September, the perma- 
nency of the appointment being condi- 
tioned upon approval by the board of 
trustees, to whom the matter would be 
referred on the occasion of their next 
regular meeting. Tentative appoint- 
ments of this kind are, of course, of 
everyday occurrence in college adminis- 
tration. In the meantime, however, 
United States District Attorney Clyne, 
of Chicago, has given to the press a let- 
ter by Professor Calhoun in which radi- 
cal socialistic views are expressed, with 
unmistakable indication of his disposi- 
tion to use his professorship for the 
active propagation of such views. He is 
not sure of the possibility of “the imme- 


diate revolution,” but is convinced that 
it can be hastened by spreading the no- 
tion that it can come soon. To that end, 
he believes in “keeping ultimates ever- 
lastingly in the centre of attention, to 
the exclusion of mere puttering re- 
forms.” Confiscation is one of the 
measures to which he declares his firm 
adherence. Incidentally, he mentions a 
visit from a representative of the Na- 
tion, who assured him that its circula- 
tion had greatly increased since it “be- 
came _ Bolshevist.” Greencastle  dis- 
patches state that the publication of his 
letter has caused much indignation in 
DePauw University circles, and it seems 
doubtful whether his appointment, not 
yet passed upon by the trustees, will be 
allowed to stand. No doubt certain or- 
gans of radical agitation will see in this 
a violent assault upon freedom of 
thought, and a grave peril to democracy. 
But the common sense of the American 
people revolts against the idea of turn- 
ing our colleges into tools for the de- 
struction of the very civilization to 
which they owe their existence. The 
claim that freedom of thought and utter- 
ance requires any such policy is absurd. 


TODDARD DEWEY, in another col- 

umn of the Review, gives an inter- 
esting discussion of the causes under- 
lying the constant attempts to stir up 
prejudice in America against the 
French. Doubtless all the causes sug- 
gested are at work, but one can not be- 
lieve that all combined will be able to 
produce any widely spread or deeply 
rooted ill-feeling. Too large a portion 
of our people are aware of their shallow- 
ness and interested in counteracting 
them. 

There is one source of irritation, how- 
ever, not mentioned in Mr. Dewey’s arti- 
cle, which France herself can and should 
remove. We refer to the condition un- 
fortunately existing in the Paris police 
office, to which American civilians must 
go for the requisite endorsement upon 
their passports before sailing for home. 
The tiresome waiting there seems at 
first a mere matter of inefficiency, but a 
man with eyes and ears alert can soon 
detect that the apparent inefficiency is 
only a rather clumsy cover for a detest- 
able system of petty graft. The slow of 
perception, and the honest, tire them- 
selves out with waiting—five hours in 
a case personally known to us—while 
others, by the deft use of a little money, 
purchase their way through in a few 
minutes. Persons who had used this 
method did not hesitate to come out into 
the corridor where others were waiting 
and tell the secret of their success. The 
numbers handed out to applicants on en- 
trance to the corridor were not successive, 
but in utter confusion, thus making it a 
little less easy to detect the fact that 
the holders were not regularly called to 


the inner office in the order in which 
their numbers had been assigned. A 
careful scrutiny of what was going on, 
both in the corridor and in the inner 
office, gave ample evidence that the force 
at hand could easily have taken care of 
every applicant with no tiresome wait- 
ing, if such had been its purpose. The 
trouble was organized graft, not con- 
fusion due to the overcrowding of an 
undermanned office. An emphatic state- 
ment and denunciation of this dishon- 
esty, made to one of the officials most 
clearly involved, drew only a cynical 
smile in reply. It is a pity that hosts 
of American travelers must carry back 
to their homes so exasperating a memory 
of their departure from France. In 
the interest of that good feeling which 
we all desire, the passport division of 
the Paris police office should be subjected 
to a severe overhauling. 


HE Circulation Department of the 
New York Public Library is asking 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment for increased support. The request 
is entirely reasonable, and we hope that 
it will meet with a prompt and generous 
response. The endowment of the Li- 
brary is sufficient to support only the 
great Reference Department of the Cen- 
tral Building, and the Circulating Li- 
brary housed under the same roof. The 
forty-two branches and six sub-branches 
located elsewhere depend upon the city 
for their maintenance. These branches 
carry almost the entire burden of cir- 
culation work of the Library, lending an 
average of over ten million books each 
year to readers in all parts of Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, and Richmond boroughs. 
The educational influence of such a work 
is beyond measure; and yet the allow- 
ance for its support during the present 
year was only $765,000, as compared 
with $837,000 for 1918. And this reduc- 
tion has taken place at a time when 
books cost more than ever before, and 
when the salaries of librarians and as- 
sistants should in simple justice be sub- 
stantially increased. Branch librarians 
are receiving from $115 to $150 per 
month, while the different grades of as- 
sistants run at $55 to $65, $70 to $85, 
$80 to $95, and $90 to $110. It is evident 
that a suitably trained force can not be 
held together for such meagre compensa- 
tion. The pay must be materially in- 
creased, or the work must suffer inevi- 
table and serious deterioration. The 
higher interests of New York are too 
closely bound up with this work to per- 
mit of the latter alternative. The li- 
brary budget made up for 1920 calls, we 
understand, for a little over one million 
dollars. This contemplates no great ad- 
vance, questionable in these times of 
stress, but only a necessary adjustment 
of salaries and a modest increase in the 
purchase of new books. 
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'“Mr. Wilson on the 
Stump 


F ALL of the President’s speeches had 

been like the opening speech of the 
series at Columbus, they would have 
called for but one comment. The speech 
was everything that an appeal to a great 
Constitutional democracy, addressed to 
it by the head of the nation at a time 
of momentous parliamentary crisis, 
should not be. “The only people I owe 
any report to are you and the other citi- 
zens of the United States,” was its open- 
ing declaration. Near its close, he said: 
“TI have not come to debate the treaty. 
It speaks for itself if you will let it. 
. . . I am not going anywhere to 
debate the treaty. I am going to ex- 
pound it.” And nowhere between this 
beginning and this ending did he come 
to grapples with the situation confront- 
ing him and the country in the actual 
division of sentiment so long and so 
seriously manifested in the Senate. 

The President is within his rights in 
“reporting to the people.” It is not ab- 
solutely beyond the bounds of possibility 
that a speech-making tour of the kind 
he has undertaken might evoke a popu- 
lar response so unmistakable that all 
men would recognize in it the authentic 
voice of the nation. But against the 
attainment of such a result there is in 
any case an almost overwhelming pre- 
sumption; something infinitely more 
conclusive than the mere assembling of 
great crowds, or their enthusiastic 
plaudits under the speaker’s spell, is re- 
quired for it. But in the present in- 
stance the possibility is incomparably 
more remote than in the case of an or- 
dinary question of politics or govern- 
ment. The issue in the Senate is not 
the simple issue of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the peace treaty; not even the 
simple issue of establishment or non- 
establishment of the League of Nations. 
The question is whether, in a transac- 
tion which its advocates would be the 
last to deny is of supreme importance 
for the whole future of the nation and 
of the world, we are bound to forgo 
any effective precaution against what 
many men of the highest intelligence 
and the most sincere patriotism regard 
as grave dangers for the long future, 
upon the plea that recourse to such pre- 
cautions would involve insuperable dif- 
ficulties or bring on unbearable evils in 
the immediate present. To suppose that 
a question of this kind can be authori- 
tatively answered by the apparent popu- 
lar response to a series of campaign 
speeches is to suppose something very 
like a miracle. 

In the speeches subsequent to the 
opening one at Columbus, there is far 
more substantial matter than in that 
first utterance; but there is no attempt 


to accomplish the one thing needful. 
Mr. Wilson does, indeed, expound many 
aspects of the treaty, sometimes in very 
effective language; but he proceeds upon 
the curious hypothesis that to dwell 
upon its merits is to answer all charges 
of demerit, and the still more curious 
hypothesis that any opponent of the 
treaty as it stands who does not couple 
with his criticism an exposition of its 
virtues is a deliberate misleader of the 
people. In almost every speech he makes 
such thrusts as this: 

The Covenant of the League of Nations 
is a covenant of arbitration and discus- 
sion. Had anybody ever told you that be- 
fore? I dare say that everybody you have 
heard about this document discusses Ar- 
ticle X. Well, there are twenty-five other 


articles in it and all of them are about 
something else. 


If Mr. Wilson’s audiences are so lack- 
ing in intelligence as this kind of talk 
implies, it matters little what they think 
about the treaty. Of course, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are not; and if for the 
moment such a remark may make an 
impression, surely the slightest reflection 
will remove it. Everybody knows that 
a man engaged in making objections to 
Article X is under no obligation to re- 
hearse the content of the other twenty- 
four articles; and furthermore, the fact 
that the Covenant is “a covenant of ar- 
bitration and discussion” is as familiar 
to the entire public, and has from the 
beginning been as familiar to the entire 
public, as the fact that a League of Na- 
tions is under consideration at all. 

Let us consider one of the few in- 
stances in which Mr. Wilson does take 
up a specific point of objection. In his 
speech at St. Louis, speaking of our ob- 
ligations under Article X, he says: 

What these gentlemen are afraid of is 
that we will get into trouble. If we are a 
party [to the quarrel in question] we are 
in trouble already. And if we are not a 
party, we control the advice of the Council 
by our own vote. And, my friends, that is 
a little like an open and shut game, and I 
am not afraid of advice which we give our- 
selves. And yet that is the whole of the 
bugaboo which these gentlemen have been 
parading before you. 

The first part of this facile disposal of 
a big question we may pass over; the 
President is right in saying, as he did, 
that it is practically certain that we 
shall not ourselves be a party to any 
act of territorial aggression. But Mr. 
Wilson must certainly know, and the 
more intelligent part of his audience 
must also know, the plain answer—a 
perfectly obvious one—that has been 
given to what he says on the second 
point. If we are to preserve the right 
of Congress to decide whether the coun- 
try shall or shall not follow the advice 
of the Council, the presence of an Amer- 
ican member in the Council would, in 
circumstances easily possible, not be an 
aid but a detriment. The American 


member of the Council might not re- 
flect in his action either the sentiment 
of the country or the judgment of Con- 
gress; and one of the reasons most 
strongly urged in favor of the reserva- 
tion expressly reciting the prerogative 
of Congress in the matter is that the 
decision of the one man who happened 
to represent us in the Council could not 
be regarded as definitely binding the 
country. Upon what theory of intelli- 
gent public discussion can a shallow bit 
of campaign oratory like this be re- 
garded as a sufficient answer to the seri- 
ous arguments of Senators and publi- 
cists? 

Nowhere does the President put him- 
self more clearly on the plane of the 
stump-speaker than in his repeated 
challenges to opponents to offer a sub- 
stitute. He taunts them with having 
nothing to propose; he defies them to 
draft a treaty better than the one made 
at Versailles. This is wild talk; it would 
be wild even if it were true that no pro- 
posal were before the country except 


that of unconditional acceptance or ab- | 


solute rejection. It takes away from 
the force of the many effective things 
which the President says in favor of 
the general ideas of the treaty and the 
League; for such loose talk—and there 
is an abundance of it on a dozen other 
phases of the treaty—can not fail to 
engender suspicion of the soundness of 
those parts which really are sound. And 
to sum up his challenge to the Senate in 
the phrase “put up or shut up” is to add 
to the poverty of the thought and the 
inaccuracy of the statement an exhibi- 
tion of bad taste for which nothing less 
than a triumphant completeness in the 
argument could furnish excuse. 

We regret to have to say these things. 
We have been hoping, these many weeks, 
that a common ground could be found 
upon which the President and the ad- 
vocates of reservations which would not 
imperil the speedy completion of the 
world-settlement would get together. 
We still entertain that hope. It is even 
possible that the President is looking 
forward to such an end, and imagines 
that his speeches will promote its attain- 
ment. If so, we can only say that he 
has, in our judgment, adopted a course 
calculated to produce quite the contrary 
effect. A genuine discussion of the ac- 
tual points of difference, a discussion 
that would put the controversy on a 
higher, not on a lower, plane, is what 
the situation demanded. Whatever the 
crowds may say or do, from Columbus 
to San Francisco, certainly no Senator 
is going to be moved to better thought 
or to higher action, no Senator is going 
to be won over or conciliated, and no Sen- 
ator is going to be intimidated, by such 
speeches as these. Let us hope, at least, 
that if they will do no good, they will do 
no harm—that Senators who have all 
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along felt the full solemnity of their 
duty upon this great question will hold 
fast their purpose. If they do—if they 
act upon the clear perception that it is 
of the utmost importance both that the 
treaty be promptly ratified and that the 
future of our country be guarded 
by reasonable reservations—they have it 
in their power to bring about a sound 
settlement, regardless of any aberrations 
of speech which either the President 
on the one hand or extremist Senators 
on the other may have permitted them- 
selves. 


The Committee’s 
Proposal 


HE reservations drafted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, together with the outright amend- 
ments previously adopted by the com- 
mittee, make perfectly clear the lines 
of division in the Senate. On the one 
side are the unqualified supporters of 
the President, comprising probably 
nearly the whole of the Democratic 
membership of the Senate. On the op- 
posite side are a large proportion—but 
no one knows exactly how large—of the 
Republican members, standing for a 
course sufficiently indicated by the For- 
eign Relations Committee’s position. 
Between these two extremes there is a 
group of moderate reservationists, cer- 
tainly of sufficient dimensions to com- 
mand the situation so far as majority 
votes are concerned, and very probably 
capable of determining a two-thirds vote 
if only it asserts its position with suf- 
ficient impressiveness and determina- 
tion. The few extremists, like Borah 
and Reed, who are uncompromising and 
undisguised opponents of the treaty, we 
are leaving out of account. 

In this situation, it is of the utmost 
importance to realize just what are the 
essential differences between these three 
elements. As regards the President’s 
position on the one hand and that of the 
moderate reservationists on the other, 
it is safe to adhere to the view, hereto- 
fore expressed in these columns, that 
the difference between these has vir- 
tually become narrowed down to the 
question whether the reservations pro- 
posed by the moderates shall be adopted 
as part of the act of ratification or 
shall be separately passed as a mere 
record of the Senate’s understanding. 
The President himself has stated that 
the substance of them meets his ap- 
proval—that they are a mere expression 
of what is sufficiently understood with- 
out them, and that, therefore, the only 
objection to their embodiment in the 
act of ratification is that such embodi- 
ment would require the reassembling of 
the Peace Conference, with the delays 





and uncertainties ‘that such reassem- 
bling would entail. To this the advo- 
cates of the reservations have replied 
that the matter contained in them is of 
such inoffensive character as to make 
the assent of the other leading Powers, 
either tacit or by a simple exchange of 
notes, practically certain; and that the 
vital purpose for which the reservations 
are designed would not be served by 
separate resolutions, since these would 
be of no binding effect on our interna- 
tional relations. 

The Foreign Relations Committee’s 
proposals carry us into an altogether 
different atmosphere. Among them are 
included explicit amendments of the 
treaty—amendments demanding for the 
United States six votes in the Assembly 
of the League, almost completely ex- 
cluding the United States from partici- 
pation in the commissions created under 
the League, substituting China for 
Japan in the Shantung provision of the 
treaty. Obviously the adoption of these 
amendments by the Senate would be a 
rejection of the treaty, and would ne- 
cessitate a re-convening of the Confer- 
ence if the United States is to be a party 
to the treaty at all. But even if the 
amendments be rejected by the Senate, 
the reservations drafted by the Foreign 
Relations Commitee would of them- 
selves suffice to bring about this result. 
Instead of the careful language of the 
moderate reservationists, the Commit- 
tee has deliberately chosen to formulate 
what it calls reservations in terms that 
can be understood in no other way than 
as outright nullification of the pro- 
visions to which they relate. This is 
especially true as regards Article X. 
Nothing could be more sweeping than 
the statement that “the United States 
declines to assume, under the provisions 
of Article X, or under any other article, 
any obligation” to do any of the things 
called for in that article; and the curious 
and obscure limitation, “except by ac- 
tion of Congress,” with which the reser- 
vation winds up, does little or nothing 
to break the force of this comprehensive 
disclaimer. The reservation amounts to 
an annulment of Article X, and even 
more; and it would have been more 
honest to formulate it as such. Mani- 
festly, the adoption of it would wreck 
the treaty. 

To prevent this calamity—for in the 
present state of the world it would be 
a calamity whose extent no man can 
foretell—it is urgently necessary that 
sober and right-minded men, without 
distinction of party, should, from this 
moment forth, use their utmost en- 
deavors. No treaty can be passed with- 
out a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
There is no reason to believe that a 
two-thirds vote can be obtained either 
for the treaty without effective reserva- 
tions, or for the treaty changed as the 





Foreign Relations Committee proposes. 
The only standing-ground on which a 
two-thirds vote can possibly be assem- 
bled is that of the moderate reserva- 
tionists. Is it possible that, through ob- 
stinacy, or partisanship, or even bad 
judgment, the one way to bring about 
the settlement for which all the world 
is pining, the one way to avoid incalcu- 
lable losses and perils, will not be 
availed of? 


The Peace Treaty with 
Austria 


USTRIA, in pre-Napoleonic days, 

used to be called the stronghold 
which protected civilized Europe from 
the inroads of Ottoman barbarism. On 
her strength the safety of Europe was 
felt to depend. When, in 1683, Vienna 
was besieged by the Turks, pessimists 
prophesied the impending catastrophe of 
the civilized world, and at the news of 
their repulse by John Sobieski western 
culture realized that Austria’s martyr- 
dom had worked its salvation. 

Present-day Europe is no longer con- 
scious of any debt of gratitude to Aus- 
tria. The rulers at Paris find more 
safety for France in her weakness than 
in her strength. They do not want her 
to be strong so as to be a formidable 
opponent of the Turks, they want her to 
be weak that she may seem a less eligible 
candidate for incorporation in the Ger- 
man “Reich.” No positive task is hence- 
forth assigned to her; she will gain the 
approval of Paris by the negative merit 
of renouncing any claim of relationship 
with Germany. The right of self-deter- 
mination seems, in her case, to have been 
defined as a negative right only, allow- 
ing the Austrian people to decide under 
what rule they will not be placed. But 
the right to determine of what state 
they wish to form a part is denied to the 
ten millions who now constitute the 
population of German Austria. 

The disintegration of the old Dual 
Monarchy, though it precipitated the 
military collapse of the Central Powers, 
is hardly a success for the Entente from 
the political point of view. Racial jeal- 
ousies will hinder the non-German states 
from ever forming a close-knit anti- 
German union, and the greater the dis- 
cord among them the stronger will be 
Germany’s position as the only integrate 
political Power of Central Europe. The 
Council at Versailles sees no better solu- 
tion of the vexed problem than by crip- 
pling Austria to such an extent as to 
make her worthless as an ally of the Ger- 
man Empire. The demand of the En- 
tente that the clause in the German Con- 
stitution providing for the representa- 
tion of German Austria in the National 
Assembly be excised amounts to little 
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more than a formality which will make 
surety doubly sure. Being burdened 
with a national debt far exceeding her 
solvency, cut off from her cognates by a 
ring of Slav states, and depending for 
her coal supplies on the doubtful good 
will of Poland and Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria is a bankrupt state, deprived of the 
means by which she might recover from 
her fall. 

According to the Associated Press cor- 
respondent “there seems to be a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction in Peace Con- 
ference circles with the Austrian treaty, 
which was adapted from the German 
treaty and does not fit such a small 
Power very well. The Council, however, 
agreed on virtually all sections of the 
treaty because there was a general weari- 
ness over the prolonged discussion.” The 
words of M. Clémenceau’s note contra- 
dict this accusation of cynical indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Council as to the 
fate of the Austrian people. It may be 
true that, owing to the initial mistake 
of using the German peace treaty as the 
mannikin on which the treaty with Aus- 
tria was to be modeled, the discussions 
became of wearisome length, but the 
Council certainly did not turn this re- 
sult of a wrong start into a reason for 
making a worse finish. Not weariness 
of the supreme judges in council, but 
their conviction that only a disabled Aus- 
tria can safeguard the world from a re- 
newal of the late German danger, ac- 
counts for their crushing verdict. 

The credulity of bygone days attached 
prophetic significance to this Latin ex- 
pansion of the five vowels: Austria Erit 
In Orbi Ultima. Thus pride has its 
fall: she who dreamt to outlast all, will 
be, not the last, but among the least of 
the nations. 


Our Duty in Siberia 


HE press dispatches from Washing- 
ton of the past fortnight have led 
us to expect the recognition of the Kol- 
chak Government and the anouncement 
of a positive Russian policy. At the 
same time, however, these reports have 
been extremely pessimistic as to the 
situation at Omsk and there is implied 
a connection between these latter re- 
ports and the delay in recognition. In 
other words, the impression is given 
that the question of whether we shall 
support Admiral Kolchak depends upon 
the strength and efficiency of the Govern- 
ment of which he is the head. On the 
face of it, this seems like a sensible pro- 
ceeding and a means of assuring our- 
selves that we are not backing a losing 
cause. Such a statement of the case, 
however, ignores what has gone before, 
and indicates an opportunist attitude 
that reflects upon our good faith. 
Men of vision have seen clearly that 


the attainment of durable peace depends 
upon a solution of the Russian problem, 
and that all other European adjustments 
are secondary to it. For a time, there 
appeared to be a certain confusion of 
mind as to the issue between the Bol- 
shevik power and those groups of Rus- 
sians who were carrying on the strug- 
gle to recover and restore their country 
as a national Russian state. But this 
confusion, which was exemplified in the 
Prinkipo Conference proposal and the 
Bullitt and Steffens Mission, finally 
passed, and the allied and associated 
Powers at the Paris Conference realized 
the imperative necessity of supporting 
the general movement of all the anti- 
Bolshevik forces. 

Wishing to reassure themselves as to 
the democratic intentions of the Omsk 
Government, to which the anti-Bolshevik 
movements on all fronts had pledged 
allegiance, they addressed, on May 26, 
a dispatch to Admiral Kolchak, asking 
certain definite questions and laying 
down specifically the conditions of recog- 
nition. On June 4, Admiral Kolchak 
sent a frank and unequivocal reply. The 
Paris conference found this satisfactory, 
and in consequence declared, on June 12, 
that they were “willing to extend to 
Admiral Kolchak and his associates the 
support set forth in their original let- 
ter.” This promise was “to assist the 
Government of Admiral Kolchak and 
his associates with munitions, supplies, 
and food, to establish themselves as the 
Government of All-Russia.” This, of 
course, constituted a pledge on the part 
of the Powers and was signed by Lloyd 
George, Clémenceau, Orlando, Makino, 
and President Wilson. 

Nearly three months have elapsed 
since this pledge was given and there 
has been an inexplicable delay in fulfill- 
ing our part of the obligation. Appar- 
ently, we sent Ambassador Morris to 
Omsk to make further investigations and 
there seems to be a disposition to condi- 
tion the fulfillment of our pledge upon 
his report. In other words, if he finds 
that, as a result of the three months’ 
delay, the Omsk Government is in a des- 
perate situation, we are to consider our- 
selves absolved from our promise of sup- 
port. 

Such an opportunist policy would not 
reflect credit upon America or improve 
our reputation for good faith. The pres- 
ent difficulties of Admiral Kolchak and 
his associates constitute the greater rea- 
son for the immediate fulfillment of our 
pledge lest we be justly held responsible 
for a lamentable catastrophe. It is of 
the utmost importance that the unity of 
the national Russian movement repre- 
sented by Admiral Kolchak’s Govern- 
ment, and its legal continuity, be main- 
tained. The Russians have had all too 
little political experience and there is 
grave danger that if the present Govern- 


ment should fall, it would result in un- 
codrdinated attempts to set up govern- 
ments in other liberated regions of Rus- 
sia, attempts that would set loose rival 
political ambitions and partisan aims, 
happily composed by the general alle- 
giance given to Kolchak. The collapse 
of the Omsk Government has further a 
very immediate significance for America, 
as it would result directly in the triumph 
of the reactionary element in Siberia, 
working in codperation with Japan and 
subservient to her Siberian aims. The 
failure to keep our pledge of support 
and assistance can not but have a far- 
reaching effect upon our future rela- 
tions with Russia and the Russian peo- 
ple. 


The College Back 
Again 

TWELVEMONTH ago our colleges 

and universities were bending every 
energy to adapt their teaching force and 
material equipment to the hastily de- 
vised Students’ Army Training Corps. 
Some imagined in this situation a wholly 
beneficial wrenching of college wheels 
out of long-worn ruts. Education was 
now to have direct application, prac- 
ticality, punch, if you will. A few saw 
nothing but confusion, fatal to real edu- 
cational progress at the start and made 
worse by rapidly succeeding inconsistent 
directions from the governing commit- 
tee at Washington. Others, more judi- 
cious, regarded the movement as a fair- 
ly workable method of providing for cer- 
tain war necessities which, in a rough 
way, would have accomplished its end 
if the war had not ceased just as the 
system was getting into action. But no 
college man will now deny that it caused 
a year of wearisome confusion from 
which all immediately involved were 
glad to escape. As college men and 
women come together again, during the 
next three weeks, thankfulness that the 
war itself is over will not find more fre- 
quent and heartfelt expression than 
gratitude that the troubled days of the 
S. A. T. C. are no more. 

But now that both war and S. A. T. C. 
are over, will American college life go 
back substantially to its former content 
and method? The indications are that 
the answer must be, “Substantially, yes.” 
The pillars of the educational temple 
have not been pulled down. One college 
may have dropped a specific entrance re- 
quirement; in another, certain language 
prerequisites to certain degrees may 
have been set aside; still another may 
have introduced new technical courses 
suggested by war experience; and many 
have made tentative provision for the 
voluntary organization of a Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps. But changes such 
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as these have marked our college life 
every year now for a whole generation. 
When one looks for some sign that the 
war has really revolutionized that life, 
one looks in vain. And thinking men and 
women, the parents of the students now 
assembling, may rejoice that this is so. 
If the devoted thought and toil of edu- 
eators during ages past had led us to 
results fit only for the pedagogical 
wrecking-engine and junk-heap, one 
could have little faith that the intellect 
of to-day, the product of so miserable a 
failure, could devise any wholly new 
system, demonstrably better, to take its 
place. No, our colleges will suffer no 
cataclysmic revolution. Holding firmly to 
many good things wrought out in the 
past, they will go on as usual in their 
search for improvement, at whatever 
point the need and possibility may be 
shown. New growth will come as the 
normal evolution of a live organism al- 
ready existing. 

It was, of course, to be foreseen that 
educational radicals would interpret the 
war as a herald of the immediate reali- 
zation of their particular ideals. To 
one, the eclipse of Latin and Greek was 
now to become total and permanent; to 
another, current events were to take the 
place of the history of the past; to a 
third, applied science, in the narrowest 
sense of the term, was to have the field 
virtually to itself. But all such narrow 
visions are doomed to disappointment. 
The world of to-day must have the spe- 
cialist, that of to-morrow doubtless still 
more; but civilization will never survive 
on a diet of specialism alone. The more 
numerous the varying lines of minute 
specialization become, the greater must 
be the need for minds broadly enough 
trained to grasp these divergent inter- 
ests in their relations to one another 
and keep them in harmonious movement 
towards a unified end. Through lack 
of an adequate broadening element in 
his education, the specialist himself is 
often so blind to important interrela- 
tions of his subject as seriously to limit 
his own advancement and the value of 
his work. 

Greek and Latin will still have their 
part to play, because they have for ages 
constituted a vital element in the fibre 
of civilization as it stands to-day, among 
the greatest forward-moving races of 
mankind. To Greek traits of intellect 
and character we owe enormously more 
than is indicated by a mere count of the 
small number among us who attain any 
really extensive accomplishments in first- 
hand Greek scholarship. The Greek 
spirit is too vital, too penetrating, to 
stop within the limits of this small cir- 
cle. If the study of the Greek language, 
of Greek song and oratory and drama 
and philosophy, of Greek life in gen- 
eral, were permitted wholly to die, we 
should lose not merely the sprinkling of 





Greek scholars that we now possess, 
but one of the most pervasive intellec- 
tual and spiritual influences of the past 
twenty-five centuries. 

The study of Latin, if any heed is to 
be given to thoroughness in educational 
methods, stands to gain as a result of 
the war. The over-attention given to 
German in the public schools was natu- 
rally followed by extreme reaction as a 
consequence of the war. A proper bal- 
ance will slowly be restored, bringing a 
due amount of German back into the 
High Schools as an elective, but inter- 
national readjustments of the past five 
years make it certain that modern-lan- 
guage instruction in our High Schools, 
for a long time to come, will be devoted 
chiefly to French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Cultural, material, and sentimental in- 
terests are now drawing unitedly in that 
direction. But French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian are alike daughters of the Latin, and 
a considerable knowledge of the latter 
is essential to comprehensive scholar- 
ship in any one of them. So far as our 
new interest in the Romance tongues, 
then, is to go deeper than a mere super- 
ficial conversational facility, it will carry 
with it an increased attention to Latin. 
And colleges preparing young men and 
women to teach the languages directly 
descended from the Latin can not fail 
to recommend the study of Latin to 
candidates of this class without impeach- 
ing their own standards of scholarship. 
Nor will thoughtful superintendents 
and boards of education be disposed, in 
building up their Romance language de- 
partments, to place the teaching of these 
tongues in charge of instructors who 
have neglected this important part of 
their preparation. Thus a clearly dis- 
cernible vocational interest, touching 
thousands among the millions in our 
public schools, has been added to the mo- 
tives for the study of Latin. 

We can not foresee, then, any im- 
minent danger that such important sub- 
jects as Greek and Latin will be per- 
mitted to drop entirely out of our edu- 
cational system, or to wither to the 
point at which they would cease to be a 
vital element in our life and progress. 
It is merely a question of more or less; 
and we believe that the deeper insight 
and broader outlook alike called for as 
a result of the war require more rather 
than less. This is not to say that there 
can be no broadly and soundly educated 
man without some direct knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, nor is it to depreciate 
the necessity and the essential value of 
any other line of study. The claim is 
merely that experience has demonstrated 
the immeasurable worth to the world of 
a type of education in which these sub- 
jects do form a vital part. And that 
worth has declared itself not merely in 
perpetuating a certain type of genteel 
“culture,” the importance of which 





many would question, but in giving to 
the world countless examples of the 
readiest versatility, and the most virile 
and profound administrative ability, in 
handling the complex problems of mod- 


ern social and political life. Whether 
this discipline of classical studies can 
be “transferred” or not, one need not 
stop to inquire, either of the young spe- 
cialist in the pedagogical research 
laboratory or of the New York Transfer 
Company. The laboratory of the ages 
has demonstrated that we get from the 
more broadly trained mind a broader 
and saner grasp of the more intricate 
problems of life, and in this fact not 
merely Latin and Greek, but all genu- 
inely cultural studies, have their com- 
plete justification. 

In spite of occasional sensational sug- 
gestions to the contrary, the American 
college is essentially a sanely conserva- 
tive institution. In its willingness to 
preserve a due freedom of speech in the 
class-room, it often tolerates utterances 
from ill-trained and indiscreet  in- 
structors which, presented in startling 
form by the sensational press, lead to 
the mistaken opinion that it is a very 
hotbed of destructive radicalism. And 
when, now and then, it drops from its 
faculty roster—possibly without ade- 
quate justification—some member who 
has identified himself with radical agi- 
tation, it is denounced by doctrinaire 
extremists as the foe of all progress and 
the hired tool of vested interests from 
which its endowments have been derived. 
But through it all, the balance has been 
so maintained as to win increasing re- 
spect from the mass of thinking people, 
who want neither stagnation on the one 
hand nor revolution on the other, but 
an orderly progress on the upward path 
of civilization. It is from this element, 
in large predominance, that our college 
halls are again filling, fuller, apparently, 
than ever before. And the college is to 
be congratulated that, in coming out of 
the distracting vicissitudes of the war 
with unimpaired power and purpose to 
resume its traditional service, it is ex- 
ercising a potent influence in steadying 
the supports of society at other points 
of possible danger. 
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Lenin’s Lying Legion 


sg ee is no doubt that the German 
Foreign Office reached a high de- 
gree of efficiency in the manipulation of 
propaganda in foreign countries, both 
enemy and neutral. In diabolical plans 
this organization ranked in importance 
with any branch of the military machine, 
and unlike the military did not suspend 
its operations with the signing of the 
armistice. It is, in fact, probably more 
active to-day than ever. 

But efficient as they are, the Germans 
can give no points to Lenin and Chich- 
erin. With them propaganda is the 
very basis of military as well as political 
strategy, and they have developed it into 
a science. They have established schools 
for the training of propagandists in all 
languages, and with each military ex- 
pedition goes a complete outfit for the 
printing of handbills and pamphlets. 
Agents, plentifully supplied with money, 
are sent across the lines to corrupt sol- 
diers, and especially to appeal to the 
cupidity of the criminal elements in the 
rear. 

At the present time their chief enemy 
is the All-Russian Government at Omsk, 
whose efforts to recover and restore the 
national Russian state threaten the 
overthrow of the tyranny at Moscow. 
The Bolsheviks concentrated the pick 
of their forces on the Ural front and 
for a time achieved noteworthy suc- 
cesses over the army of Admiral Kol- 
chak, greatly inferior in numbers and 
almost destitute of supplies. Now, how- 
ever, their advance has been stopped, the 
Siberians have again taken the offensive, 
and Denikin is pushing up from South 
Russia. So the Soviet Government has 
redoubled its propaganda activities, 
especially in America. 

These activities are manifold and 
cover many fields. In many cases the 
German partnership is evident. Every- 
where there is a remarkable coérdination 
of effort, as if directed by an efficient 
General Staff. Take, for example, the 
Y. M. C. A. Last year they managed to 
infiltrate this worthy organization with 
numerous agents in the persons of Rus- 
sian Jews of Bolshevik sympathies. The 
fact that they spoke Russian was a great 
argument for employing them in Siberia, 
and it was easy to secure credentials 
for them. At the front they got in their 
deadly propaganda work, and finally the 
whole organization had to be removed, 
and America’s reputation suffered great- 
ly in Siberia. They were no less active 
among the American troops at Vladi- 
vostok, breeding dissatisfaction and dis- 
content. 

In America their agents, chiefly Rus- 
sian Jews, have been busy circulating 
the most absurd lies concerning Kolchak 
and his government, in the endeavor to 





discredit it in the eyes of the public 
and prevent its recognition. To one who 
knows the real conditions in Siberia the 
purpose of this campaign of falsehood 
and slander is evident and the motives 
that actuate our pro-Bolshevik press are 
manifest. Publicly they disclaim any 
connection with or friendship for Bol- 
shevism; they are not Bolsheviks, but 
—they wish to see the Soviet Govern- 
ment given a fair deal; they are true 
democrats and consider Kolchak a re- 
actionary, bent on a restoration of Tsar- 
ism; they demand an immediate Con- 
stituent Assembly, so that the Russian 
people may choose their own govern- 
ment; they call for “hands off Russia” 
and the withdrawal of American troops; 
but they are all working for one and the 
same end: the defeat of the Russian na- 
tional movement and the success of 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

The latest vicious attack upon Ad- 
miral Kolchak and his associates comes 
from a female pro-Bolshevik, which was 
given exceptional prominence in the col- 
ums of the New York Globe. The wom- 
an in question is Mrs. Gregory Yarros, 
a Russian Jewess, formerly known as 
Marie Sukloff, and reported to have gone 
by the name of Shkolnik during her 
recent sojourn in Siberia. Some years 
ago, under the name of Sukloff, she wrote 
what claimed to be an autobiograph- 
ical account of her life as a terrorist 
in Russia, entitled “The Life Story of a 
Russian Exile.” It is a weird book of 
fiction in which the author, self-hypno- 
tized, related a series of stories of revo- 
lutionary adventure adopted as her own. 

She and her husband went to Siberia 
some two years ago, the latter ostensibly 
as a correspondent for the Associated 
Press. Strangely enough, they went on 
Russian passports. He went through to 
Petrograd, while she remained in Siberia 
to carry on Bolshevik propaganda. Dur- 
ing the seven months that the Bolsheviks 
had possession of Siberia, she was in her 
element, and afterwards, under Avk- 
sentiev, the Socialist Revolutionary, and 
the Directory, she met with no difficul- 
ties. It must have been rather dull for 
her, however, until the Kolchak Govern- 
ment started to bring order out of chaos 
and gave her a fresh opportunity to 
exercise her talents as an agitator and 
conspirator. At one time she tried to 
return to America and made a fraudu- 
lent passport application as an American 
citizen, but was found out. More re- 
cently she apparently has succeeded in 
tricking the passport authorities, prob- 
ably with the assistance of Bolshevik 
friends in the United States. 

It is a weird mass of falsehoods that 
she relates concerning the Kolchak Gov- 
ernment, and her observations of its 


activities are so palpably untrue that it 
seems unnecessary to take the trouble 
to refute them. Her whole story is a 
piece of Bolshevik propaganda. Her tale 
of the murder of thirty-six members of 
the Constituent Assembly is a sample. 
After the Bolshevik rising of December 
21, 1918, was put down, some three Con- 
stituent Assembly members were taken 
from the prison by an officer who pre- 
sented a forged order, conveyed outside 
the town, and shot. Their bodies were 
not displayed in the public square. The 
Omsk Government had nothing to do 
with this lynching, and the guilty officer 
was tried and executed. Yet she re- 
lates that Kolchak had thirty-six mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly killed 
and that she saw their bodies lying in 
the public square! She was probably 
not within two hundred miles of Omsk 
at the time. Her tale is simply another 
of the hysterical hallucinations that were 
to be noted in her book. 

On her way east from Omsk she saw 
three Bolsheviki hanged from telegraph 
poles, and she makes up a fine story that 
would have us believe that these cut- 
throats were innocent martyrs to liberty. 
Of this Consul John A. Embry relates: 


By a curious coincidence Mrs. Yarros and 
I were fellow-passengers on the express 
from Omsk to Vladivostok. I saw every- 
thing that Mrs. Yarros saw on the trip 
which she described so graphically in the 
Globe. It is a fact that there were three 
Bolsheviki hanged to telegraph poles near 
a little way-station between Krasnoiarsk 
and Irkutsk, but Mrs. Yarros failed to add, 
in describing this scene, that throughout 
this region there were to be seen a dozen 
or more trains, wrecked by Bolshevik ban- 
dits. Mrs. Yarros also failed to state that 
she, like myself, barely escaped being in a 
railway wreck that would undoubtedly have 
cost us our lives. 

We were warned, after leaving Kras- 
noiarsk, that these bandits were making so 
many attempts to wreck the express that 
we could travel only by daylight. I per- 
sonally photographed several of the trains 
they had wrecked. Naturally the passen- 
gers were nervous. We reached the little 
station of Taishet about dusk, and some 
thought that this would be a comfortable 
place to spend the night in view of what 
had been said about travel after dark. 
Someone, however, must have given valu- 
able information to the conductor, for the 
train did not stop at Taishet, but two sta- 
tions farther on. 

A couple of days later, when we reached 
Harbin, we learned that the night which 
we spent near Taishet, May 6, 1919, a band 
of 1,200 Bolsheviki attacked the station at 
Taishet, expecting to capture the express 
there, burnt down the station, and killed all 
the railroad officials they found there. A 
hot battle ensued with the little detach- 
ment of Czecho-Slovaks located there, in 
which 18 of the latter were killed. The 
Bolsheviki left 108 dead on the ground. 
It is curious that Mrs. Yarros has nothing 
to say about her narrow escape from these 
murderous outlaws. 


The comments of Mrs. Yarros on the 
political situation in Siberia are so ludi- 
crously false and so manifestly malicious 
that they do not deserve attention. 
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There is, however, a tragic side to this 
organized propaganda campaign, apart 
from its political significance. The men 
and women chiefly engaged in it, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregory Yarros, Joshua Rosett, 
Louis D. Kornfield, Gregory Zilboorg, 
are Russian Jews. The peasants of 
Siberia believe the Bolshevik régime to 
be a Jewish movement. Admiral Kol- 
chak, loyal to his convictions of religious 
toleration and to his pledge of protection 


to the Jews, is to-day standing between 
the Jew and destruction. His overthrow 
will be the signal for horrible pogroms, 
in vengeance for the devil’s work these 
propagandists are carrying on. What 
a tragedy it is that the very men who 
should be supporting the honorable and 
high-minded head of the Omsk Govern- 
ment are doing everything in their power 
to undermine and discredit him. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 


The Birthday of the Constitution 


HE anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States 
will be celebrated on Wednesday, the 
seventeenth of September—one hundred 
and thirty-two years after the event— 
as it has never been observed before. 
This is not, however, the first time 
that the Constitution has been hon- 
ored with a public celebration of an 
impressive character. In 1887 its 
one-hundredth anniversary .was made 
the occasion of a brilliant popular fes- 
tival in Philadelphia, its birthplace, 
when great processions thronged the 
streets, led by troops sent from each of 
the thirteen original States, headed by 
those of little Delaware, the first State 
to adopt the Constitution. President 
Cleveland dignified the occasion with his 
presence and made a brief address. Two 
years later, in 1889, the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the 
Union under the Constitution was cele- 
brated with equal ceremony in New 
York, where the new Government was 
first located under the Presidency of 
Washington; and on this occasion Pres- 
ident Harrison was present and voiced 
the unanimous sentiments of the coun- 
try, as his Democratic predecessor had 
expressed them two years before. 

A century of experience had left the 
people of the United States proud and 
happy in the possession of a form of 
government which all rejoiced in believ- 
ing the most perfect that had ever been 
enjoyed by any nation. The dangers of 
the critical period between the Peace of 
1783 and the era of the Constitution 
were almost forgotten and the still more 
trying time of the Civil War had been 
safely passed. Respect for the Consti- 
tution had survived the struggle regard- 
ing its meaning. The curse of slavery, 
which had threatened to destroy the 
Union and create two hostile nations, 
had been abolished. The principles upon 
which the Government had been founded 
had been tested, and had been found to 
be sound and practicable. Other coun- 
tries, the most advanced and liberal in 
the world, had followed the example of 
the United States in adopting written 
constitutions, and it was universally 
conceded that wherever the character of 
the people was sufficiently established to 


be capable of self-government the prob- 
lem of organized liberty had been solved. 
No voice in the whole population, which 
had grown from less than four millions 
in thirteen States to seventy-five mil- 
lions in forty States, was lifted in criti- 
cism of the nature of the government 
which had given the people an unexam- 
pled growth in prosperity and content- 
ment. The reason for these celebrations 
was, therefore, simple and universal— 
the Constitution had brought to the 
whole people unity, security, and happi- 
ness. 

During the first decade after those 
celebrations, the general reverence for 
the Constitution continued unabated. 
But new influences were creeping in from 
other countries. The marvelous indus- 
trial and commercial development of the 
German Empire became an object of ad- 
miration. The fashion had already set 
in of considering Germany the centre 
of modern civilization, and her schools 
were thronged by young men from 
America eager to hear the last word 
in every branch of science. Already we 
were importing not only German ideas 
but even German professors. One of 
them will be recalled as describing the 
attitude of the American mind towards 
the Constitution as one of “ruinous idol- 
atry,” while in his books he condemned 
the Constitution as a “fetish.” He, with 
his colleagues and disciples, represented 
a different political system—the doctrine 
of the omnipotent state. Its industrial 
and commercial triumphs seemed con- 
vincing. Nowhere had “efficiency” at- 
tained such apparent perfection. Our 
so-called “individualism” was _ repre- 
sented as weak and wasteful. Germany 
was organic, and hence true to biologic 
law. America was atomic, and there- 
fore on a lower plane of development. 
We were lacking in authoritative leader- 
ship. Politics and economics must be 
based no longer upon the individual, 
who is of slight importance, but upon 
society as a whole; that is, upon the 
state as the efficient and authoritative 
organization of society. The destiny of 
the individual is, in future, it was said, 
to accept the commands of the state, 
which rules by right of superiority. To 
the disciples of the German school of 





politics and economics our system, or 
lack of system, appeared provincial, and 
was denounced as almost an anachro- 
nism. What was needed, they said, was 
administration. This depended upon 
the increase of power in the hands of 
the executive. The division of the pub- 
lic powers, the localism of the legisla- 
tive bodies, but especially the restric- 
tions of the fundamental law as inter- 
preted by the judiciary, were all re- 
garded as obstructive of the ends in 
view. Not being in the German man- 
ner, they were not considered scientific. 
Legislation should be free from all pre- 
scriptive control, and it should always 
emanate from “higher up.” In short, 
the true principle of government is cen- 
tralized authority; as in Prussia, for ex- 
ample. To this the Constitution, they 
considered, was an impediment. Unable, 
on account of its restrictions, to put into 
operation the innovations of ingenious 
minds, the intellectuals began to repeat 
the derogatory comments of the German 
professors, with the result that in our 
higher educational institutions, to a 
greater extent than the general public 
is aware, men of influence had ceased to 
be interested in native Americanism and 
had lost faith in our political institu- 
tions. 

Another influence, not less potent and 
emanating from the same original 
source, has been imported into our 
country in the persons of a wholly dif- 
ferent class, having the same general 
conception of the state, but regarding it 
from another angle of vision. To them, 
as to the imperialists, the state is power 
and the authoritative shaper of society; 
but their experience of it has been that 
of an expropriating agency. Coming to 
this Republic, they observe that the peo- 
ple control the state. They look upon 
democracy, which they do not under- 
stand in the American sense, as a means, 
not of changing the essential character 
of the state as they have known it in 
its omnipotent form, but merely, so to 
speak, of changing the ruling dynasty. 
In their experience with government 
they had seen the prince and the pos- 
sessors of wealth who shared his author- 
ity sitting alone in the seats of power. 
To those who had thus come to view the 
state as an instrument of class interests, 
under which they were oppressed, the 
change needed appeared to be, not a 
movement towards individual personal 
liberty, for which they cared but little, 
but the control of the state by the class 
to which they belonged. The change to 
be instituted must be a change of mas- 
ters, but masters there were still to be. 
The doctrines of Marx, which saw the 
real enemy in capital, pointed to the 
state as the sole proprietor and to the 
proletariat as the ruling class in the 
state. Where the intellectuals were 
merely academic and negative, these men 
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were revolutionary. What the natural 
defenders of American political concep- 
tions had not only ceased to defend but 
were prone to treat with supercilious in- 
difference, these theorists, often fired by 
the fanaticism of intense sentiments 
which narrow lives and imperfect educa- 
tion rendered bitter and aggressive, be- 
gan planning to overthrow completely. 

The first objective of this class, now 
become dangerously numerous in this 
country, is to destroy the system of Con- 
stitutional government altogether. Its 
vulnerable point is the provision for 
Constitutional amendment. When the 
barriers to facile change are once swept 
away, the process of demolition will be 
very simple and very rapid. As a paper 
seized in one of the schools of commu- 
nism reads: “It is hoped that the pro- 
letariat will conquer his enemy, the cap- 
italist class, with as little bloodshed as 
possible.” If the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution can be gradually destroyed, the 
revolution will be readily accomplished 
whenever an active and persistent mi- 
nority chooses to impose it. If there are 
not in the American people enough per- 
ception of these designs and courage to 
resist them in their beginnings, the last 
acts of intimidation promise to be very 
summary. 

It is impossible in the space that can 
be accorded to this article to specify the 
ramifications of the social, economic, and 
political theories that constitute the vol- 
ume of this portentous movement to de- 
stroy the Constitutional system in this 
country. Happily, for the readers of the 
Review this is unnecessary. The signs 
of the times are at present too numer- 
ous, too varied, and too foreboding to re- 
quire a detailed enumeration. In or- 
dinary times, the propaganda of the ir- 
responsible persons who are engaged in 
this work of social disruption and who 
make of it a profession, would receive 
little attention. Busy and contented men 
and women would not listen to them. 
But at the present moment the soil of 
the public mind is peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to the growth of ideas distinctly rev- 
olutionary. That most of the radical 
doctrines propagated are reactionary, 
anti-social, and utterly incompatible 
with any true understanding of society 
as a harmonious and prosperous whole, 
makes little difference. The vision of 
immediate change comes as a relief to 
many minds, quite apart from the ulti- 
mate consequences which it would in- 
volve. Two conditions favor sudden and 
untried experiments: a general feeling 
of discontent, and the absence of those 
deep settled convictions and moral cer- 
tainties that characterized a period when 
life was less complicated, when time for 
reflection was more common, and when 
faith in higher things was more firmly 
fixed. We at present have occasion, 
therefore, to regard the anniversary of 


the fundamental law upon which our 
whole system of American legal rights 
and social security is founded, quite 
otherwise than in the years of the cen- 
tenary celebrations when there was no 
note of fear for the future. Those cele- 
brations sprang spontaneously from the 
minds and hearts of a grateful people, 
who were filled with contentment and re- 
joicing that their heritage of freedom 
was so ample and so sure. To-day, we 
see the whole structure of organized 
liberty menaced on every side, at a mo- 
ment when we have undertaken inter- 
national responsibilities such as we had 
never before contemplated as even pos- 
sible. We have conquered the enemy in 
Europe; but, unless held in restraint, we 
have to deal with a more dangerous 
enemy in our own population. Our only 
imminent peril at this time, unless we 
commit the fault of incurring enmities 
which we might wisely avoid, is from 
the foes of our own household. 

More than ever before in the history 
of this Republic, the duty is forced upon 
us to reéxamine our foundations and to 
see that they are adequately protected. 
We all recognize that the Great War in 
which we have successfully participated 
has in many respects unsettled our na- 
tional life. Millions of men ordinarily 
devoted to the pursuits of peace have 
been called to consecrate their time and 
energies to the exigencies of sanguinary 
strife. They have fought the battle of 
freedom abroad, and we believe that they 
will, if necessary, fight for it at home. 
But what we require at this time is not 
preparation for battle, but the under- 
standing and the moral strength to up- 
hold our national honor and character in 
case a conflict should demand our action. 

We have a new cause for satisfaction 
in our American institutions in the fact 
that they enabled us materially to win 
the war and Constitutionally to under- 
take and carry it to a conclusion; for we 
must not overlook the provisions for the 
“common defense” in that great docu- 
ment which enable us legally to protect 
our national rights even on foreign soil. 
But the conditions of peace are not the 
conditions of war; and we must now, un- 
less we are to change our form of gov- 
ernment, come back to the Constitutional 
provisions for peace. 

It would be an error, however, to 
imagine that the present dangers to the 
Constitution have been wholly produced 
by the exigencies of war. Before our 
participation in the war was dreamed of 
by any one in this country, even before 
the war began in Europe, the assaults 
upon the Constitution were begun. 
Considerable numbers of organized 
bodies, of large membership, had passed 
resolutions against judges being per- 
mitted to declare certain legislative acts 
unconstitutional. The recall of judges 
by popular vote, and also the recall of 


their decisions, have had large follow- 
ing in this country. The courts have 
been attacked in a voluminous literature 
because they enforced the guarantees of 
the Constitution regarding “due process 
of law.” In 1913, a situation had been 
created that was considered alarming by 
close students of public sentiment. 

It was in that year, to arouse interest 
in such questions in the light of princi- 
ples and experience, that “The National 
Association for Constitutional Govern- 
ment” was established at Washington by 
a group of patriotic men who were anx- 
ious regarding the tendencies of that 
time. It was discovered that a whole 
generation had grown up in almost ab- 
ject ignorance of what is distinctively 
American in our system, that the higher 
institutions were under the influence of 
German doctrines regarding the ideals 
of government, and that in the secondary 
schools the instruction regarding gov- 
ernment was mostly perfunctory. To 
remedy as far as possible this deplorable 
situation, a quarterly review of a serious 
character was established under the 
editorship of a highly trained and ex- 
perienced scholar and writer. Acces- 
sions came slowly, but with increasing 
interest as the need of this work be- 
came apparent, until now this move- 
ment has become an established institu- 
tion, to which all who have an interest 
in the subject may rally with the as- 
surance that it will continue as long as 
there is a Constitution to expound and 
defend; and yet it needs and desires a 
wider influence, a larger membership, 
and a more liberal support as a perma- 
nent influence for the preservation of 
Constitutional government in the Amer- 
ican sense of the word. 

Events which it is needless here to 
enumerate have tended to revive the in- 
terest of thoughtful men and women— 
it is gratifying to know that thoughtful 
women are enlisted in this cause—in 
bringing home to honest minds through- 
out the country the meaning and value 
of our great inheritance of legally or- 
ganized liberty. A few months ago, 
eight of our leading patriotic societies 
united, under the lead of The National 
Security League, in a campaign to make 
the one hundred and thirty-second an- 
niversary of the signing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States an occasion 
for a nation-wide educational movement. 
An organizing committee, composed of 
prominent citizens and an honorary com- 
mittee including the Governors of nearly 
all the States, mayors of cities, bar as- 
sociations, and boards of education, cov- 
ering the whole country, has been 
formed. Almost all of the forty-eight 
States are now organized for the cele- 
bration of that day in a manner appro- 
priate to its importance. In thousands 
of cities, towns, and villages capable 
speakers will present to the people and 
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to the schools brief expositions of the 
meaning and value of our fundamental 
law, based on a carefully prepared col- 
lection of literature which has been 
freely distributed under the direction of 
Dr. Robert M. McElroy, educational di- 
rector of the League. The purpose is to 
impress upon the mind of the public that 
true Americanism does not consist in a 
mere sentimental attachment to the land 
where one happened to be born, but in 
devotion to the principles and institu- 
tions which have made this a great, free, 
and prosperous nation. It is this that 
gives meaning to our flag, which is its 
visible symbol. 

It is not merely the fifteen millions 
of foreign-born persons now living in 
the United States who need instruction 
upon this subject. The majority of our 
native voters do not realize the distinc- 
tive character of our political institu- 
tions. The prevailing idea is that the 
people’s will is absolute; and that, there- 
fore, whatever a majority, or in case of 
a divided vote even a minority, deter- 
mines to do or demand, irrespective of 
its character, it is free to ordain. 

It is precisely this domination of ar- 
bitrary power which the Constitution 
was designed to prevent. As Madison 
declared, “Wherever the real power of 
government lies, there is danger of op- 
pression. In our Government,” he con- 
tinues, “the real power lies in the ma- 
jority of the community, and the in- 
vasion of private rights is chiefly to be 
apprehended not from acts of govern- 
ment contrary to the sense of the con- 
stituents, but from acts in which the 
government is the mere instrument of 
the major number of constituents. . . . 
Where there is an interest and a power 
to do wrong, wrong will generally be 
done, and not the less readily by a 
powerful and interested party than by 
a powerful and interested prince.” 

How profoundly discerning this com- 
ment is, we have abundant contemporary 
opportunity to know. Since changes 
have already been made in our laws 
which give a majority, and might give 
a minority party in power, control over 
the whole private income of the nation, 
to be expended for any kind of purpose, 
we realize that Madison had a clear pre- 
vision of the dangers of an absolute 
democracy. 

The Constitutional theory is, in brief: 
1. that government should consist in 
limited and specifically delegated pow- 
ers; 2. that these powers should be so 
separated and divided that no individ- 
ual or group should control all of them; 
3. that the exercise of them should be 
confided to responsible representatives 
of the whole people; 4. that legislation 
should be limited by the provisions of a 
fundamental law; 5. that this law should 
contain guarantees of personal rights 
and liberties that should never be taken 


away by legislation; 6. that this charter 
of liberty may be amplified, but never 
be changed by a mere majority of the 
people, and only by the deliberate act of 
a plurality so preponderant as to pre- 
vent any group-interest from exercising 
its arbitrary will in violation of the in- 
herent rights and liberties of an other- 
wise defenseless minority; and 7. the es- 
tablishment of a Supreme Judiciary 
charged with the duty of seeing that the 
fundamental law is not violated by any 
State or Federal legislation. 

That is, in essence, the American 
theory of Constitutional government. 
That is what is now attacked; and what 
we have to consider is whether or not it 
is worth while to defend it, and by what 
means. 

DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Because the French 


Call Water ‘‘Lo’”’ 


HE Frenchman who was in business 

in the United States began: “Can 
any one tell me why attempts are being 
made all the time to prejudice Americans 
against the French people?” 

“Be sure they do not come from our 
soldiers arriving home from France,” 
said the American officer who is waiting 
to embark. “You will find it is the same 
old German propaganda at work.” 

“I doubt if such appeals to prejudice 
are always due to organized propaganda. 
They are certainly not recognized as 
German. Often they only continue prej- 
udices felt before the war,” was the 
opinion of the American who lives in 
Paris. 

“I realize that when I am in America,” 
assented the Frenchman. “But why are 
so many of you ready to judge unfavor- 
ably of the French?” 

The American of Paris went on from 
a long experience of reasons and causes. 
“Some look on you unfavorably because 
you are Catholics and some because you 
are atheists; because your books and 
plays are not Puritan and because your 
immorality does not come up to expec- 
tations; because you are gay and light- 
headed and because you take so much 
care of your money; because people were 
sure your fighting courage in the war 
would be a flash in the pan and because 
you fought and died to the end without 
theatricals; because you Frenchmen 
have no word for home and because you 
guard your family life so closely from 
outsiders; because your women dress so 
well and because your men do not dress 
well—and because you are French and 
call water ‘lo’!” 

“That last is the real reason,” said 
the Frenchman. “I was passing through 
the Hétel Crillon last week when news 
that the Rumanian army had occupied 








Budapest was exciting the members of 
the American Peace Delegation. One 
who was passing said openly—‘The 
French have been dealing double with 
us!’ I recognized him as one who does 
not speak French. When I began doing 
business in the United States nothing 
provoked me more than not understand- 
ing what American business men were 
saying. I, too, felt they were double- 
dealing.” 

“I have felt that way when making 
army contracts with the French author- 
ities,” said the American officer. “Even 
your military men seemed to me far too 
sharp.” 

“They have no such reputation among 
our own people,” observed the French- 
man. “What struck me most in this 
Rumanian muddle was how easily Amer- 
icans think Frenchmen are acting un- 
derhand. They never stop to think— 
the terrible idea has occurred to me 
they do not know—that we Frenchmen 
are much more interested than they can 
be in protecting Hungarians, for we 
wish them to be able to pay the money 
they owe us. Has either of you any 
notion of the sums lent by Frenchmen in 
Hungary to Government and municipal- 
ities and private industries?” 

“There you are again with your 
money,” answered the American officer. 
“We came over to fight on your side. 
How can you expect us to know your 
bookkeeping accounts?” 

“We have a right to expect you not 
to jump at conclusions that make us out 
damned fools,” retorted the Frenchman. 
“Surely the Peace Delegation ought to 
know as much as that.” 

“Peace-making with us is a sort of 
school-mastering,” remarked the Amer- 
ican of Paris. “Half our public men 
have taught school at the beginning of 
their career. It engenders in them a 
peculiar habit of mind which the old- 
time diplomats did not have. They rea- 
son out that certain general policies are 
good for humanity and they are im- 
patient when the particular human vic- 
tims of their policies make difficulties.” 

The speaker recovered himself a mo- 
ment and went on: “This habit of mind 
is common to us with British Noncon- 
formists, from whom we may also have 
inherited it. They reason out that there 
ought not to be a State Church estab- 
lished by law and then try to make indi- 
vidual citizens nonconform by legisla- 
tion. It is the same with many political 
reformers of the Continent. The repub- 
lican agitator Lerroux has just been 
talking again in Barcelona. At the time 
of the Ferrer Affair, in his first speech 
after he came back from exile, he as- 
sured his fellow-citizens, ‘We bring you 
Liberty—we shall begin by suppressing 
the religious communities!’ So the Man- 
chester Guardian sees that England 
needs Ireland territorially for her own 
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independence and feels nothing but dis- 
trust when France asks like guarantees 
against German invasion.” 

The American officer broke in: “Your 
comparisons are curious to us Amer- 
icans.” 

“Gently,” protested the American of 
Paris. “My examples may seem gro- 
tesque, but they show what habits of 
mind can do.” 

“You have still to explain the habit 
of mind which makes Americans listen 
to accusations against the French,” per- 
sisted the Frenchman. “They do not 
come from your soldiers who have been 
in France, although many of them are 
very hot against French profiteering. I 
have heard from some that it was quite 
as bad around camps at home while they 
were waiting to come over to France. 
Opportunity. makes the thief every- 
where. And then such profiteers are no 
respecters of persons—French Poilus 
and French civilians complained first 
and are complaining last of French 
profiteers.” ; 

The American officer spoke up: “Pri- 
vate Stover, of Ohio, is a railway engi- 
neer who has been going from one side 
of France to the other for two years. 
He said to me lately, ‘None of us has 
anything against France. The only 
trouble is that, except in the front line, 
we never get a chance to meet the right 
kind of French.’ ” 

“T understand,” answered the French- 
man. “He meant that soldiers in towns 
like himself did not get a very good idea 
of French society from what his Gen- 
eral called ‘painted dolls.’ For those 
who understand French a great many of 
our stage performances give about as 
bad an idea. Your two million soldiers 
may have been unsophisticated, but they 
have shown themselves full of common 
sense. They must have reflected some- 
times that so many French towns with 
streets upon streets of well-kept family 
apartments and carefully tended chil- 
dren could not belong to a people in a 
state of dissolution. It is unfortunate 
they could not have seen more of French 
families. They would have learned that 
the average Frenchman is what he has 
been for a thousand years—the lifelong 
slave of one of three women, his mother, 
his wife, and his daughter.” 

“After five years in the limelight as 
no people ever were before, you French- 
men need not fear disparagement,” said 
the American officer, coming back to the 
question. “These continuous campaigns 
to excite prejudice against you in the 
United States tend all to one thing only 
—to persuade Americans that France is 
getting too much out of Germany by the 
Peace Treaty.” 

“So far,” replied the Frenchman, 
“France is not in sight of getting any 
money out of Germany for no one 
knows how long. Then what a noise 


has been made about the Sarre Basin 
because we are supposed to work it for 
fifteen years! Our new populations of 
Alsace and Lorraine have to be furnished 
from it as they were under Germany, 
and we have to help out Switzerland and 
Italy with whatever may be left. And 
meanwhile we are left ourselves to our 
coal famine, which the Germans have 
deliberately inflicted on us by destroy- 
ing, without any military reason, one- 
third of our own coal-fields.” 

“Listen to what Jules Sauerwein has 
been writing from Berlin,” said the 
American officer, picking up the Matin 
of August 16: 

“*A systematic campaign is being car- 
ried on to make people here believe that 
France alone is responsible for all that 
happens to them. Do they lack coal? 
France has our locomotives. Do they 
lack food? France takes for herself all 
that America can export. Have they got 
to give up Poland? It is Clémenceau 
and Foch that exact it against Lloyd 
George’s judgment. Is there a Sepa- 
ratist movement along the Rhine? Gen- 
eral Mangin is at the bottom of it. Is 
Austria forbidden to incorporate her- 
self with Germany? That’s Pichon’s 
doings.’ ” 

“Have you thought what the end will 
be of all these campaigns in Germany 
and England and America?” asked the 
Frenchman. “They will end in obliging 
France to keep a standing army facing 
the Rhine with all our young men forced 
to give up the best years of their life in 
compulsory military service. Let me 
read you something genuine from our 
side,” he added taking the Liberté of 
the same day. “A peasant recalls how 
his brother-in-law came home and died 
in a month, gas-poisoned and with his 
lungs eaten away: 

“*For days and days we could not put 
our heads out of our dug-out without 
being burned up by the gases. What re- 
flections we made! Men could use things 
like that against men! And they call 
themselves civilized! And now you hear 
citizens complain that we are too hard 
on Germany! Where were they in the 
war? In their beds!’” 


Paris, August 20 STODDARD DEWEY 


O. Henry 


HERE are two opinions concerning 
O. Henry. The middle class views 
him as the impersonation of vigor and 
brilliancy; part of the higher criticism 
sees in him little but sensation and persi- 
flage. Between these views there is a 
natural relation; the gods of the 
heathens are ipso facto the demons of 
Christianity. Unmixed assertions, how- 
ever, are commonly mixtures of truth 
and falsehood; there is room to-day for 


an estimate which shall respect both 
opinions and adopt neither. 

There is one literary trait in which 
I am unable to name any writer of tales 
in any literature who surpasses O. 
Henry.* It is not primary or even sec- 
ondary among literary merits; it is less 
a value per se than the condition or 
foundation of values. But its utility 
is manifest, and it is rare among men: 
Chaucer and Shakespeare prove the pos- 
sibility of its absence in masters of that 
very branch of art in which its presence 
would seem to be imperative. I refer 
to the designing of stories—not to the 
primary intuition or to skill in develop- 
opment, in both of which finer phases 
of invention O. Henry has been largely 
and frequently surpassed, but to the dis- 
position of masses, to the blocking-out 
of plots. That a half-educated American 
provincial should have been original in 
a field in which original men have been 
copyists is enough of itself to make his 
personality observable.’ 

Illustration, even of conceded truths, 
is rarely superfluous. I supply two in- 
stances. Two lads, parting in New York, 
agree to meet “After Twenty Years” at 
a specified hour, date, and corner. Both 
are faithful; but the years in which their 
relation has slept in mutual silence and 
ignorance have turned the one into a 
dashing criminal, the other into a sober 
officer of the law. Behind the pictur- 
esque and captivating rendezvous lurks 
a powerful dramatic situation and a 
moral problem of arresting gravity. 
This is dealt with in six pages of the 
“Four Million.” The “Furnished Room,” 
two stories further on, occupies twelve 
pages. Through the wilderness of apart- 
ments on the lower West Side a man 
trails a woman. Chance leads him to 
the very room in which the woman ended 
her life the week before. Between him 
and the truth the avarice of a sordid 
landlady interposes the curtain of a lie. 
In the bed in which the girl slept and 
died, the man sleeps and dies, and the 


*William Sidney Porter, 1862-1910, son 
of Algernon Sidney Porter, physician, was 
born, bred, and meagrely educated in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. In Greens- 
boro he was drug clerk; in Texas he was 
amateur ranchman, land-office clerk, editor, 
and bank teller. Convicted of misuse of 
bank funds on insufficient evidence (which 
he supplemented by the insanity of flight), 
he passed three years and three months in 
the Ohio State Penitentiary at Columbus. 
Release was the prelude to life in New 
York, to story-writing, to rapid and wide- 
spread fame. Latterly, his stories, pub- 
lished in New York journals and in Kk 
form, were consumed by the public with an 
avidity which his premature death, in 1910, 
scarcely checked. The pen-name, O. Henry, 
is almost certainly borrowed from a French 
chemist, Etienne-Ossian Henry, whose 


abridged name he fell upon in his phar- 
macal researches. See the interesting “O. 
Henry Biography” by C. Alphonso Smith 
a Greensboro Daily News for July 
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entrance of the deadly fumes into his 
nostrils shuts the sinister and mournful 
coincidence forever from the knowledge 
of mankind. O. Henry gave these tales 
neither extension nor prominence; so far 
as I know, they were received without 
bravos or salvos. The distinction of a 
pody of work in which such specimens 
are undistinguished hardly requires 
comment. 

A few types among these stories may 
be specified. There are the Sydney Car- 
tonisms, defined in the name; love- 
stories in which divided hearts, or sim- 
ply divided persons, are brought together 
by the strategy of chance; hoax stories 
—deft pictures of smiling roguery; 
“prince and pauper” stories, in which 
wealth and poverty face each other, 
sometimes enact each other; disguise 
stories, in which the wrong clothes often 
draw the wrong bullets; complemental 
stories, in which Jim sacrifices his be- 
loved watch to buy combs for Della, 
who, meanwhile, has sacrificed her be- 
loved hair to buy a chain for Jim. 

This imperfect list is eloquent in its 
way; it smooths our path to the asser- 
tion that O. Henry’s specialty is the en- 
listment of original method in the serv- 
ice of traditional appeals. The ends are 
the ends of fifty years ago; O. Henry 
transports us by aeroplane to the old 
homestead.* 

Criticism of O. Henry falls into those 
superlatives and antitheses in which his 
own faculty delighted. In mechanical 
invention he is almost the leader of his 
race. In a related quality—a defect— 
his leadership is even more conspicuous. 
I doubt if the sense of the probable, or, 
more precisely, of the available in the 
improbable, ever became equally weak- 
ened or deadened in a man who made his 
living by its exercise. The improbable, 
even the impossible, has its place in art, 
though that place is relatively low; and 
it is curious that works such as the 
“Arabian Nights” and Grimm’s fairy 
tales, whose stock-in-trade is the in- 
credible, are the works which give almost 
no trouble on the score of verisimilitude. 
The truth is that we reject not what 
it is impossible to prove, or even what it 
is possible to disprove, but what it is 
impossible to imagine. O. Henry asks 
us to imagine the unimaginable—that is 
his crime. 

The right and wrong improbabilities 
may be illustrated from two burglar 
stories. “Sixes and Sevens” contains an 
excellent tale of a burglar and a citizen 


*O. Henry’s stories have been known to 
coincide with earlier work in a fashion 
which dims the novelty of the tale without 
clouding the originality of the author. I 
thought the brilliant “Harlem Tragedy” 
(in the “Trimmed Lamp”) unique through 
sheer audacity, but the other day I found 
its motive repeated with singular exactness 


in Montesquieu’s “Lettres Persanes” (Let- 
ter LI). 





who fraternize, in a comic midnight in- 
terview, on the score of their common 
sufferings from rheumatism. This feel- 
‘ing in practice would not triumph over 
fear and greed; but the feeling is natu- 
ral, and everybody with a grain of na- 
ture in him can imagine its triumph. 
Nature tends towards that impossibility, 
and art, lifting, so to speak, the lid 
which fact drops upon nature, reveals 
nature in belying fact. In another story, 
in “Whirligigs,” a nocturnal interview 
takes place in which a burglar and a 
small boy discuss the etiquette of their 
mutual relation by formulas derived 
from short stories with which both are 
amazingly conversant. This is the wrong 
use of the improbable. Even an imagi- 
nation inured to the virtues of burglars 
and the maturity of small boys will have 
naught to do with this insanity. 

But O. Henry can go further yet. 
There are inventions in his tales the 
very utterance of which—not the mere 
substance but the utterance—on the part 
of a man not writing from Bedlam or 
for Bedlam impresses the reader as in- 
credible. In a “Comedy in Rubber,” two 
persons become so used to spectatorship 
at transactions in the street that they 
drift into the part of spectators when 
the transaction is their own wedding. 
Can human daring or human folly go 
further? O. Henry is on the spot to 
prove that they can. In the “Romance 
of a Busy Broker,” a busy and forget- 
ful man, in a freak of absent-minded- 
ness, offers his hand to the stenographer 
whom he had married the night before. 

The other day, in the journal of the 
Goncourts, I came upon the following 
sentence: ‘Never will the imagination 
approach the improbabilities and the 
antitheses of truth” (II, 9). This is 
dated February 21, 1862. Truth had 
still the advantage. O. Henry was not 
born till September of the same year. 

Passing on to style, we are still in 
the land of antithesis. The style is gross 
—and fine. Of the plenitude of its 
stimulus, there can be no question. In 
“Sixes and Sevens,” a young man sink- 
ing under accidental morphia, is kept 
awake and alive by shouts, kicks, and 
blows. O. Henry’s public seems imaged 
in that young man. But I draw a sharp 
distinction between the tone of the style 
and its pattern. The tone is brazen, or, 
better perhaps, brassy; its self-adver- 
tisement is incorrigible; it reeks with 
that air of performance which is opposed 
to real efficiency. But the pattern is 
another matter. The South rounds its 
periods like its vowels; O. Henry has 
read, not widely, but wisely, in his boy- 
hood. His sentences are built—a rare 
thing in the best writers of to-day. In 
conciseness, that Spartan virtue, he was 
strong, though it must be confessed that 
the tale-teller was now and then hustled 
from the rostrum by his rival and 





enemy, the talker. He can introduce a 
felicity with a noiselessness that num- 
bers him for a flying second among the 
sovereigns of English. “In one of the 
second-floor front windows Mrs. Mc- 
Caskey awaited her husband. Supper 
was cooling on the table. Its heat went 
into Mrs. McCaskey.” 

I regret the tomfoolery; I wince at the 
slang. Yet even for these levities with 
which his pages are so liberally be- 
sprinkled or bedaubed, some half-apology 
may be circumspectly urged. In non- 
sense his ease is consummate. A horse- 
man who should dismount to pick up a 
bauble would be childish; O. Henry picks 
it up without dismounting. Slang, again, 
is most pardonable in the man with 
whom its use is least exclusive and least 
necessary. There are men who, going 
for a walk, take their dogs with them; 
there are other men who give a walk to 
their dogs. Substitute slang for the 
dog, and the superiority of the first class 
to the second will exactly illustrate the 
superiority of O. Henry to the abject 
traffickers in slang. 

In the “Pendulum” Katy has a new 
patch in her crazy quilt which the ice 
man cut from the end of his four-in- 
hand. In the “Day We Celebrate,” 
threading the mazes of a banana grove 
is compared to “paging the palm room of 
a New York hotel for a man named 
Smith.” O. Henry’s is the type of mind 
to which images like this four-in-hand 
and this palm room are presented in 
exhaustless abundance and unflagging 
continuity. There was hardly an object 
in the merry-go-round of civilized life 
that had not offered at least an end or 
an edge to the avidity of his consuming 
eyes. Nothing escapes from the besom 
of his allusiveness, and the style is 
streaked and pied, almost to monotony, 
by the accumulation of lively details. 

If O. Henry’s style was crude, it was 
also rare; but it is part of the grimness 
of the bargain that destiny drives with 
us that the mixture of the crude and the 
rare should be a crude mixture, as the 
sons of whites and negroes are num- 
bered with the blacks. In the kingdom 
of style O. Henry’s estates were princely, 
but, to pay his debts, he must have sold 
them all. 

Thus far in our inquiry extraordinary 
merits have been offset by extraordinary 
defects. To lift our author out of the 
class of brilliant and skillful entertain- 
ers, more is needed. Is more forth- 
coming? I should answer, yes. In O. 
Henry, above the knowledge of setting, 
which is clear and first-hand, but sub- 
sidiary, above the order of events, which 
is, generally speaking, fantastic, above 
the emotions, which are sound and warm, 
but almost purely derivative, there is a 
rather small, but impressive body of 
first-hand perspicacities and reactions. 
On these his endurance may hinge. 
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I name, first of all, O. Henry’s feeling 
for New York. With the exception of 
his New Orleans, I care little for his 
South and West, which are a boyish 
South and West, and as little, or even 
less, for his Spanish-American communi- 
ties. My objection to his opera-bouffe 
republics is, not that they are inade- 
quate as republics (for that we were en- 
tirely prepared), but that they are in- 
adequate as opera. He lets us see his 
show from the coulisses. The pretense 
lacks standing even among pretenses, and 
a faith must be induced before its re- 
moval can enliven us. But his New 
York has quality. It is of the family 
of Dickens’s London-and Hugo’s Paris, 
though it is plainly a cadet in the family. 
Mr. Howells, in his profound and valu- 
able study of the metropolis in a “Haz- 
ard of New. Fortunes,” is penetrating; 
O. Henry, on the other hand, is pene- 
trated. His New York is intimate and 
clinging; it is caught in the mesh of the 
imagination. 

O. Henry had rare but precious in- 
sights into human destiny and human 
nature. In these pictures he is not 
formally accurate; he could never or 
seldom set his truth before us in that 
moderation and proportion which truths 
acquire in the stringencies of actuality. 
He was apt to present his insight in a 
sort of parable or allegory, to upraise it 
before the eyes of mankind on the mast 
or flagpole of some vehement exaggera- 
tion. Epigram shows us truth in the 
embrace of a lie, and tales which are 
dramatized epigrams are subject to a 
like constraint. The force, however, is 
real. I could scarcely name anywhere a 
more powerful exposition of fatality 
than “Roads of Destiny,” the initial story 
in the volume which appropriates its 
title’ It wanted only the skilled ro- 
mantic touch of a Gautier or Steven- 
son to enroll this tale among the master- 
pieces of its kind in contemporary let- 
ters. 

Now and then the ingredient of para- 
ble is hardly perceptible; we draw close 
to the bare fact. O. Henry, fortunate in 
plots, is peculiarly fortunate in his re- 
nunciation of plot. If contrivance is 
lucrative, it is also costly. There is an 
admirable little story called the “Pen- 
dulum” (in the “Trimmed Lamp”), the 
simplicity of whose fable would have 
satisfied Coppée or Hawthorne. A man 
in a flat, by force of custom, has come 
to regard his wife as a piece of furni- 
ture. She departs for a few hours, and, 
by the break in usage, is restored, in his 
consciousness, to womanhood. She comes 
back, and relapses into furniture. That 
is all. O. Henry could not have given 
us less—or more. Farcical, clownish, if 
you will, the story resembles those 
clowns who carry daggers under their 
motley. When John Perkins takes up 
that inauspicious hat, the reader smiles, 


and quails. I will mention a few other 
examples of insights with the proviso 
that they are not specially commended 
to the man whose quest in the short story 
is the electrifying or the calorific. They 
include the “Social Triangle,” the ““Mak- 
ing of a New Yorker,” and the “Foreign 
Policy of Company 99,” all in the 
“Trimmed Lamp,” the “Brief Début of 
Tildy” in the “Four Million,” and the 
“Complete Life of John Hopkins” in the 
“Voice of the City.” I can not close this 
summary of good points without a pass- 
ing reference to the not unsuggestive 
portrayal of humane and cheerful scoun- 
drels in the “Gentle Grafter.” The pic- 
ture, if false to species, is faithful to 
genus. 

O. Henry’s egregiousness, on the su- 
perficial side, both in merits and defects, 
reminds us of those park benches so 
characteristic of his tales which are oc- 
cupied by a millionaire at one end and 
a mendicant at the other. But, to com- 
plete the image, we must add as a casual 
visitor to that bench a seer or a student, 
who, sitting down between the previous 
comers and suspending the flamboyancies 
of their dialogue, should gaze with the 
pensive eye of Goldsmith or Addison 
upon the passing crowd. 

In O. Henry American journalism and 
the Victorian tradition meet. His mind, 
quick to don the guise of modernity, was 
impervious to its spirit. The specifically 
modern movements, the scientific awak- 
ening, the religious upheaval and sub- 
sidence, the socialistic gospel, the en- 
franchisement of women—these never 
interfered with his artless and joyous 
pursuit of the old romantic motives of 
love, hate, wealth, poverty, gentility, dis- 
guise, and crime. On two points a moral 
record which, in his literature, is every- 
where sound and stainless, rises almost 
to nobility. In an age when sexual ex- 
citement had become available and per- 
missible, this worshiper of stimulus 
never touched with so much as a finger- 
tip that insidious and meretricious fruit. 
The second point is his feeling for 
underpaid working-girls. His passion- 
ate concern for this wrong derives a 
peculiar emphasis from the general re- 
fusal of his books to bestow countenance 
or notice on philanthropy in its collec- 
tive forms. When, in his dream of 
Heaven, he is asked: “Are you one of 
the bunch?” (meaning one of the bunch 
of grasping and grinding employers), 
the response, through all its slang, is 
soul-stirring. “ ‘Not on your immortal- 
ity,’ said I. ‘I’m only the fellow that 
set fire to an orphan asylum and mur- 
dered a blind man for his pennies.’” The 
author of that retort may have some 
difficulty with the sentries that watch 
the entrance of Parnassus; he will have 
none with the gatekeeper of the New 
Jerusalem. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Correspondence 
Educating the Capitalist 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Ever since the Unpopular (now the 
Unpartizan) Review made editorial men- 
tion of your publication as one “based on 
rational ideas of what constitutes hu- 
man progress and how to promote it” 
I have been enjoying its weekly “signs 
of thinking things through.” Of espe- 
cially high and timely merit have been 
your recent articles, “Is There a Huge 
‘Social Surplus’?”, “Hungary’s Com- 
munist Experiment,” and “Production, 
Distribution, Happiness.” 

The claim of socialism is that capital 
(the surplus goods produced above im- 
mediate living requirements and the 
margin between our present existence 
and the hand-to-mouth existence of sav- 
age tribes) should be administered by 
the state for the greater welfare of the 
people instead of by private or individ- 
ual interests as at present. 

As a matter of fact the test of experi- 
ence shows and is showing that greater 
efficiency (as measured by the results 
obtained from a given amount of human 
resource and effort) in “grub-staking” 
enterprises involving risk and time for 
their realization is obtained through 
private administration of capital than 
through governmental direction. How- 
ever, the latter offers a direct appeal to 
the people in the apparently greater 
stability it would offer to industry and 
thereby to employment. 

Private administrators of capital 
(“capitalists” so called) acquire their 
positions of power through their gradu- 
ally demonstrated ability to produce re- 
sults, and no equally effective means for 
selecting governmental officials has ever 
been devised. From them and others 
we are hearing a great deal about the 
necessity of educating the common peo- 
ple to a due appreciation of economics, 
and of natural law in general, that they 
may not kill the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg, as is the case in Russia. And 
no one will care to deny this pressing 
necessity. 

But what of the education of capital- 
ists? Why do we hear so little of this 
need? Why don’t we hear of a more 
widespread emulation of Mr. Carnegie 
and his building of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie Railroad in 1894, when industry 
was at a standstill; of Mr. Harriman, 


who made it a practice to proceed with . 


railroad extensions when times were 
poor, and labor and material cheap, and 
when he had a minimum interference 
with the ordinary course of traffic to 
contend with? 

Why do the most efficient applications 
of capital in the way of extensions, bet- 
terments, research, “hang up” so per- 
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sistently between the devil of a dearth of 
immediate demand for commodities and 
the deep blue sea of unfilled orders? 
Either the times are too poor and the 
capitalistic “nerve” is lacking in its ap- 
parent view that the bottom of things 
has dropped out for all time, or the 
plant is too busy to be bothered with 
directing capital into the multiplying 
channels of production, with the result 
that this is rarely done. Were this done 
more often industry would be less spas- 
modic; the situation would arise less 
frequently in which labor is denied the 
opportunity to produce the commodities 
it needs for its existence. And not only 
would labor and society in general profit 
in this way, but the gain to the capital- 
ist is well illustrated by the experience 
of men like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Har- 
riman. 

In short, the present capitalistic 
mechanism is far superior to any the 
state gives promise of devising, but 
nevertheless it is highly deficient and 
unstable. As a result there is a wide- 
spread unrest which enjoys baiting the 
capitalist as a sport and has for its 
motto “anything but the present order 
of things—anything so long as it is dif- 
ferent.” 

It is clearly up to the capitalist to give 
an account of his stewardship and to im- 
prove it, or he may find his opportunity 
even more hampered by regulation than 
at present; or else, he may find it re- 
moved entirely, which would be a calam- 
ity indeed. 

The foregoing is submitted by way of 
leading up to this request: Can not you 
have an article prepared to answer some 
of these questions, and to point out to 
our managers of capital how much they 
stand in need of removing the beam in 
their own eyes while they continue to 
point out the mote in the eyes of their 
laboring brethren? 


W. E. DEAN 
Wilmerding, Pa., July 24 


Concerning ‘“‘Obligations 
and Reservations’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I trust you will not think me hyper- 
critical if I take exception to one point 
brought out in your most excellent, well- 
considered, and in the main carefully 
reasoned out editorial in the current 
issue of the Review, entitled “Obliga- 
tions and Reservations.” 

In the paragraph I refer to you use 
the following language: 


There are those who strenuously contend 
that the Covenant violates the Constitution 
by depriving Congress of its right to de- 
termine the question of peace and war. 
That this contention is not sound has been 
amply shown, and was brought out with 


particular conclusiveness in Senator Kel- 
logg’s able speech a few weeks ago. It is 
not a question of Constitutional legitimacy, 
but of far reaching national policy, that is 
at issue. It is precisely because the obliga- 
tion assumed in the treaty is not different 
in kind from what many former treaties 
have embodied that the reservations are 
called for. 


To my thinking, the speech of Senator 
Kellogg you refer to was exceedingly 
faulty in that it contained the same fal- 
lacious reasoning which you have fallen 
into in the paragraph just quoted. From 
the practical standpoint, it seems to me 
to be wholly indefensible to say that the 
obligations incurred by signing the pro- 
posed covenant are similar to those in- 
curred by signing an ordinary treaty. 
An analysis of the two acts will show 
this to be true. When a nation signs a 
treaty the amount of sovereignty or in- 
dependence of action surrendered is so 
small that it is for all practical pur- 
poses negligible. As a matter of fact, 
treaties are entered into for the purpose 
of covering a certain set of facts, which 
have been thoroughly considered in ad- 
vance. 

The agreement relates to certain given 
facts and to contingencies which may 
arise therefrom, all of which have been 
carefully considered in advance. The 
obligations and commitments of the na- 
tion in connection therewith are in 
terms limited and prescribed. After the 
signing of an ordinary treaty a nation 
is still free and independent to pursue 
its own course and to control its own 
destiny in the field of international af- 
fairs. Clearly this would not be the 
case should a nation subscribe to the 
proposed covenant. Such a step would 
not relate to a given set of facts and to 
a particular situation, but it would be a 
surrender in advance to the Council of 
the League of the right and power to 
determine what course a constituent na- 
tion must pursue in connection with all 
disputes and issues which arise in the 
field of international affairs. When this 
is done, a nation is no longer the master 
of its own destiny. The situation is like 
that which arises when a corporation, 
formerly free and independent, has de- 
cided to merge its organization with a 
number of other corporations for the 
purpose of forming what is commonly 
called a Trust. 

Prior to entering such a combination, 
the constituent corporations were free 
and independent to enter into contracts. 
After the combination is formed, the 
right and power to do this has been sur- 
rendered and lodged in the merger. 
Furthermore, it seems to me to be loose 
reasoning to say that should we enter 
this League and agree to be morally or 
legally bound by the recommendations 
of the Council, that Congress would still 
be free to determine on its own initia- 
tive when we should enter war, how we 








should conduct our wars and under what 
circumstances they should be ended. Of 
course in this instance, as under an or- 
dinary treaty, war can not be declared 
unless Congress does so, but it is also 
clear that should Congress decline to de- 
clare war upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Council, such an act would 
constitute a breach of faith, and this is 
quite manifestly the point of the whole 
matter. 

Under our Constitutional régime, Con- 
gress is absolutely free and independent 
to determine on its own initiative when 
war shall be declared, and how it shall 
be carried on. It is one thing for Con- 
gress to declare war under a special 
treaty, where the facts and circum- 
stances relating to the obligation have 
all been thoroughly considered in ad- 
vance and where our rights and duties 
have been limited and prescribed by 
special agreement, and quite another 
thing for it to be called upon to declare 
war at the behest of a Council in regard 
to matters which could not possibly have 
entered into the contemplation of the 
representatives of the nation at the time 
the covenant was executed. It is a well- 
known fact that strychnia is calculated 
to kill the one who takes it in a short 
time, but it does not follow that an ex- 
ceedingly small dose is fatal or even 
harmful. The fact is, as well known, 
that in many instances small doses of 
strychnia, far from being harmful, are 
actually beneficial. From the standpoint 
of practical statesmanship it seems to 
me that this illustration is a perfectly 
fair one. 

From my viewpoint, it is absurd to 
contend that a corporation surrenders 
its independence and freedom of action 
when it enters into a contract. On the 
other hand, the proposition is too clear 
for argument, that when such a corpora- 
tion decides to join a merger and sub- 
mit to a Board of Directors of that mer- 
ger, its independence of action dis- 
appears. 

J. R. WILFLEY 
New York, August 29 


[The point intended by the remark to 
which Judge Wilfley objects was that the 
mere fact of the treaty committing the 
country to peace or war in certain con- 
tingencies does not in itself make the 
treaty violative of the Constitution. 
Hence the practical consequence that 
mere unconstitutionality can not be re- 
lied on to relieve us of the extraordina- 
rily far-reaching obligations involved in 
Article X; and consequently, as we 
stated in the sentence following the pas- 
sage quoted by Judge Wilfley, it is neces- 
sary that the acceptance of the treaty 
be bound up with “a plain statement of 
the limitations which the considered 
judgment of the nation recognizes as 
necessary.”—Eds. Review.] 
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Book Reviews 


Herbert Spencer’s Value 
To-day 


THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE. By Herbert 
Spencer. Edited by Truxton Beale, 
with Critical and Interpretative Com- 
ments by W. H. Taft, C. W. Eliot, 
Elihu Root, H. C. Lodge, D. J. Hill, 
N. M. Butler, A. P. Gardner, E. H. 
Gary, and H. F. Stone. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

T has been something over half a cen- 

tury since Herbert Spencer published 
the first of his essays, which were later 
brought together into a volume under 
the title “The Man Versus the State;” 
and it is perhaps a matter of interest 
to inquire if the arguments then em- 
ployed and the views then expressed 
have any value at the present time. 

That the opinion of very respectable 

authorities affirms that they do have 

value is shown by the reissuance of the 
essays under the auspices indicated 
above. Unfortunately the critical and 
interpretative comments that have been 
added are of very little value. Most of 
them appear to have been made in a per- 
functory manner, and attempt little 
serious criticism of the doctrines de- 
clared by Spencer. The publishers in a 
note assert that the original essays es- 
tablished the foundations of our mod- 
ern social thinking, but there is little to 
support such a statement. On the con- 
trary, it has been generally recognized 
that Spencer’s reasoning was defective, 
and certainly the trend of actual politi- 
cal practice in England, as well as in 
other countries, has given no evidence 
that his counsels have been heeded. 
Spencer was much impressed as well 
as distressed by the fact that while in 
earlier times the Liberals, or their pred- 
ecessors, the Whigs, had sought to re- 
peal the restraints which former Par- 
liaments had imposed upon trade and 
private conduct, the Liberals of his day 
were urging the enactment of new 
measures in limitations of individual 
freedom. And yet the explanation was 
a simple one, and carried with it no im- 
plication of logical inconsistency. Both 
the earlier and later Liberals strove to 
improve the conditions of life of the 
masses as distinguished from the aristo- 
cratic classes, and it was, therefore, as 
proper that they should seek upon utili- 
tarian and humanitarian grounds to ob- 
tain the benefit of laws limiting the 
powers of the propertied or employing 
classes, as it was that the repeal should 
be effected of the many statutes which 
aimed to prevent free competition and 
the right of the laborers to take collec- 
tive action for their own economic ad- 
vantage. The same motive impelled 
them to support proposals that the state 


itself should supply certain services to 
the whole community. 

All these extensions of the state’s reg- 
ulatory powers seemed highly objection- 
able to Spencer, not because of any lack 
of sympathy on his part with the inter- 
ests of the masses, but because he had a 
fixed conviction that political govern- 
ment is of such a nature that good re- 
sults can not be obtained from an exten- 
sion of its activities beyond those neces- 
sary for the protection of the commu- 
nity against foreign aggression and the 
maintenance of conditions under which 
the freedom of the individual is limited 
only as far as is necessary to prevent 
him from interfering with the equal 
freedom of other individuals. This prin- 
ciple Spencer lays down in such absolute 
terms that only the fact that he claims 
to deduce it from universal evolutionary 
principles saves him from being ranked 
among the a priori individuals who 
found their political philosophies upon 
natural rights declared to be inherent 
in men. In the result, it is seen that 
Spencer arrives at the conclusion that it 
is futile to attempt so to reconstruct 
governments and so to reform their ad- 
ministrative processes that they will be 
efficient instruments for the perform- 
ance of other than negative police func- 
tions. 

There can be little question that these 
political views could be pernicious if ac- 
cepted without qualification at the pres- 
ent time. A greater social content must 
be given to individual rights and inter- 
ests than Spencer was willing to accord 
to them, and the problem of securing 
governmental systems that will operate 
justly, impartially, and efficiently must 
not be abandoned as a hopeless one. 

With changing conditions the centre 
of political effort has shifted from point 
to point. When personal government 
prevailed the great necessity was to in- 
troduce a reign of law under which 
those in authority, including the 
monarch himself, would have their pow- 
ers and the manner of their exercises 
defined by law, and that legal processes 
would exist for enforcing the legal re- 
sponsibilities thus created. This con- 
stitutional status having been secured, 
the centre of political interest shifted 
to obtaining for the governed a greater 
influence in determining the policies of 
their governments. Political and civil 
or constitutional liberty having been¥ 
secured to a reasonable extent, the chief 
political problems have now come to be 
the improvement of the administrative 
processes of governments, and the edu- 
cation of their electorates so that the 
unjustice and disutility of class legisla- 
tion will be perceived and public policies 
favored which rest upon sound economic 
and social principles. Speaking gener- 
ally, then, the problem of government 
has become one of operative efficiency 
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rather than of political rights. The con- 
stitutional privileges, and the guaran- 
tees to the individual that he shall not 
be proceeded against as to his personal 
freedom or his property except by due 
processes of law, must of course be pre- 
served against curtailment, but the for- 
ward political steps should be in the di- 
rection of greater public administrative 
efficiency. 

There can be no question that, espe- 
cially in America, our governments are 
not properly organized from the admin- 
istrative point of view, nor do they use, 
except in few instances, proper adminis- 
trative methods. The fact that even our 
National Government does not employ 
the budgetary method of estimating its 
financial needs and determining and ap- 
portioning its expenditures shows how 
indifferent our statesmen and their con- 
stituencies have been to the problem of 
efficient operative principles. At the 
same time, then, that it is admitted that 
no absolute a priori principles should 
determine whether or not a given func- 
tion should be exercised by the govern- 
ment; the fact should be recognized that 
it is imperative that the machinery of 
government should be so adjusted and 
so controlled as to be able to perform a 
task efficiently before an agitation is 
started to entrust that task to it. 

One other point with regard to the 
problem which Spencer designates as 
“Man Versus the State” deserves men- 
tion. In a recent conversation Presi- 
dent Goodnow of Johns Hopkins called 
the attention of the writer to a distinc- 
tion which distinguishes the attitude of 
the average American towards govern- 
mental regulation of private conduct 
from that of the average European. 
The American is by no means as willing 
as the European to submit to public 
control or to other individual sacrifices 
for the sake of increasing the military 
power or political prestige of that ab- 
stract political entity or personality 
which is denominated the state, but he 
is fully as ready and possibly even more 
disposed to submit to political regimen- 
tation if he is convinced that the result 
will be to improve the moral or material 
condition of the community viewed 
simply as a collection of individual men 
and women. For example, only in a 
crisis such as was presented when Amer- 
ica entered the great war, have Amer- 
icans been willing to consent to compul- 
sory military service, and scarcely had 
this crisis been passed when a wide- 
spread demand arose that the con- 
scripted armies should be demobilized 
and the standing army again recruited 
by voluntary enlistments. At the very 
same time they have permitted the in- 
corporation into their national Constitu- 
tion of a prohibition with regard to the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages that carries with it a more 
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radical invasion of their sphere of in- 
dividual liberty than would for a mo- 
ment be tolerated in France or Great 
Britain or even in the German States. 
Thus Americans suffer from the excess 
of their political virtues. They are of- 
ten unwilling to give to the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of national 
power that disinterested support which 
should be given, and, on the other hand, 
they are willing to endure police control 
that is essentially oppressive if the claim 
is often enough reiterated that a moral 
principle is involved or that other in- 
dividuals will thereby be protected 
against their own weaknesses or follies. 


W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


The New ‘‘ Laissez Faire’’ 


THE Pouitics oF INDUSTRY. A Footnote 
to the Social Unrest. By Glenn Frank. 
New York: The Century Company. 


N this interesting and well-written 

little book—a reprint of a series of 
articles in the Century Magazine—we 
learn, what we have long suspected, that 
we are a nation of improvisers—mud- 
dlers, our English cousins would call it 
—and that we should be more for- 
ward-looking, in order that we may be 
forewarned and forearmed against 
coming trouble. We sadly need a school 
of prophets—foretellers and forthtellers 
—who shall make a scientific study of 
social meteorology and send out their 
forecasts a good while ahead of coming 
events; but still more do we need a 
people wise enough to listen—as no 
democracy has done since the days of 
Jonah. Unfortunately, prophecies are 
below par just now; for, while some of 
them may be as good as gold, others are 
not worth the paper they are written on. 
Certainly, a prophet should be able to 
show a sign, unless the people also have 
the inspiration and illumination. 

Yet nearly all who study social prob- 
lems agree with Mr. Frank in saying 
that we are living in a time of great un- 
rest and discontent. The world is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, yeasty, 
frothing, and bubbling with new ideas, 
Suggestible, plastic, flexible, prepared 
for a speeding-up of evolution, ready to 
take on new forms, to make in ten years 
a leap over a social chasm which ordi- 
narily would require a century to span. 
Now, if ever, great leaders should arise, 
men of vision and determination, men 
of broad and synthetic minds—real 
constructive statesmen, molders of hu- 
man thought, organizers, builders, crea- 
tors. If such leaders do not appear and 
rise to the occasion, presently things 
will stiffen up again and move in the old 
ruts, or else inexperienced men will take 
control, for when, in such times as these, 
Society has had to choose between 
trained blind men and untrained men of 


vision, the latter have invariably been 
the people’s choice. 

Mr. Frank, at least, is not in doubt 
as to the men whom he would choose and 
call to this service. Not the ordinary 
run of politicians, for they represent 
artificial geographical divisions and have 
not been trained as executives and en- 
gineers. Not the ill-trained and amateur 
bureaucracy from which we have suf- 
fered during the war, nor even a trained 
bureaucracy, for that would be ineffi- 
cient, unprogressive, and _ tyrannical. 
No, the natural leaders of the hour are 
the business men of the country, who, if 
they have the right spirit—the spirit of 
constructive liberalism—can lead the 
American people into the promised land. 
This repudiation of state socialism, with 
which most business men and labor lead- 
ers will sympathize, reminds one of the 
origin of the well-known and much dis- 
credited phrase: laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer, usually attributed to the Physio- 
crat, Gournay. It goes farther back, 
however, to the time of Colbert, when a 
deputation of merchants waited on the 
great finance minister to protest against 
protection and governmental interfer- 
ence with industry. “‘Laissez-nous 


faire,” said Le Gendre—let us do it; let . 


the people who know carry on business 
affairs, and let the Government inter- 
fere as little as possible. While the 
phrase has been perverted from its orig- 
inal meaning and made to stand for un- 
restricted individualism, it has still a 
value in our day as a warning against 
excessive governmental regulation and 
state socialism. 

In taking up the task of reconstruc- 
tion or reorganization, business states- 
men should keep three large ends ever in 
view: first, greater efficiency in the pro- 
duction of wealth; second, greater jus- 
tice in the distribution of wealth; third, 
greater wisdom in the consumption of 
wealth. Many efforts have been made 
in the past towards the attainment of 
these ends, but none sufficiently compre- 
hensive nor altogether successful. Col- 
lective bargaining can never solve the 
labor problem, for it is merely a phase 
of the class struggle based on the old 
system of balance of power and increas- 
ing armaments. Conciliation in indus- 
trial disputes is apt to degenerate into 
industrial pacifism and attains only 
temporary results. Arbitration is es- 
sentially opportunistic and compromis- 
ing in character, and its awards are 
often flouted by the losing side. Inves- 
tigation is a mere antiseptic, negative in 
character. Social legislation may give 
security to the wage-earners, but that is 
not the goal of labor’s aspiration. Wel- 
fare work savors of patronage and is 
irritating to labor. Profit sharing when 
most successful tends to break down the 
solidarity of labor. Scientific manage- 
ment tends to mechanize the worker, 


making him a better tool, but a poorer 
craftsman. All of these remedies, good 
in their way, fail to cure the trouble, as 
they do not touch the ultimate labor 
issue—the status of the worker in indus- » 
try, and his relation to its control. 
After reading this long list of futile 
attempts to solve the labor problems, one 
is inclined to think that, like the squar- 
ing of the circle, it is unsolvable. By 
the Industrial Revolution, as the author 
says, the workers lost control of the in- 
struments of production, the raw mate- 
rials for production, the conditions 
under which production is carried on, 
and the profits arising from production; 
and they will never be satisfied until 
control of all these things is regained. 
Of course, the author does not propose 
to give them complete control, such as 
they are supposed to have had in the 
good old handicraft days, but only par- 
tial control such as is provided for in 
England by the Whitley Councils; and 
it is very questionable whether the 
workers, if they are really determined 
to regain their ancient status, will be 
satisfied with this. Besides, as the au- 
thor himself admits, such proposals are 
essentially conservative in character, and 
socialists like Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the 
belligerent young apostle of the Guild 
movement, are stoutly opposed to them, 
asserting that they will not involve any 
real conquest of economic power. Simi- 
larly, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton candidly 
advises labor not to sell its rights of 
combining and striking for any plausible 
and partial participation in management, 
for, he says, “the triumph of capitalism 
has practically consisted in granting 
popular control in such small quantities 
that the control could be controlled.” 
For all that, Mr. Frank is very en- 
thusiastic about the Whitley Councils, 
as well as such experiments in profit 
sharing and shop control as have been 
successfully tried by William Filene’s 
Sons Company and other enterprising 
business men. He thinks that twenty of 
the outstanding leaders of American 
business could with dramatic suddenness 
draw up a plan for a new order of in- 
dustry, even as the Constitutional Con- 
vention drafted the Constitution of the 
United States. It might be well to point 
out, in this connection, that the framers 
of the Constitution departed very slight- 
ly from British and Colonial precedent, 
and that the newest features of the 
Constitution have been, as many think, 
the least successful. It is rather odd, 
too, that Mr. Frank says nothing about 
ownership as giving a title to control, 
and does not suggest that the workers, 
before demanding the right to control, 
should make the efforts and sacrifices 
prerequisite to the acquisition of a prop- 
erty interest in the business concerned, 
without which any large measure of con- 
trol might have most disastrous results. 
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A Historian in the Field 


ScENES FROM ITALy’s War. By G. M. 
Trevelyan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

OR more than three years the dis- 

tinguished biographer of Garibaldi 
commanded the First Ambulance Unit of 
the British Red Cross on the Italian 
front. The unit served from the Astico 
to the Carso, witnessed the sieges at 

Bainsizza and San Gabriele, and the 

capture of Gorizia; was whirled back, 

with the loss of its entire material, after 

Caporetto. Thus there passed under 

the eyes of one of the most accomplished 

of modern historians the main events 
of the most sensational fighting of the 
world war. All this Mr. Trevelyan 
treats with color and discretion and in- 
sight. His narrative is accompanied by 
maps, and despite the modest title of the 
book, it is for the non-technical reader 

a definitive bit of military history, and 

withal an engrossing personal narrative. 

Mr. Trevelyan traces the mood of 
Italy from the outbreak of the war to 
the end. His analysis of the great de- 
bate which preceded intervention is mas- 
terly, as is the explanation of the moral 
débacle at Caporetto. The wonder is, 
he thinks, not that the disaster came, 
but that it did not come sooner and that 
Italy so soon recovered morale. For 
the war was made in the towns, but 
fought by the peasants. These, unlike 
their French and English allies, hardly 
realized the moral scope of the war, were 
sustained by no instructed idealism, suf- 
fered terribly (the percentage of deaths 
was as great for Italy as for England), 
and so were readily affected by pacifist 
agitation and easily dismayed in dis- 
aster. 

The portent of Caporetto is less than 
the marvel of the recovery. Certain 
units of the second army, strikers from 
the munition works ill-advisedly posted 
in a quiet sector, voluntarily surrendered 
to the Austrians on October 24, 1917. 
Widely rotted at the centre, the whole 
line had to withdraw. In twenty days 
the Italians were driven in about 150 
miles from the East and North. Many 
of the troops were demoralized, most of 
the artillery taken, lost those Alpine 
positions which had cost months of in- 
genuity and sacrifice. Only the sturdi- 
ness of the Duke of Aosta’s third army, 
which doggedly fought its way back 
from the Carso to the Piave, saved Italy 
and possibly the world. 

The reintegration was _ conscious. 
Italy had suffered from what one of her 
own writers called “incomplete nation- 
ality.” The disease being known, the 
remedy was forthcoming. Mutilated 
officers organized for propaganda, and 
often against opposition, stung the lit- 
tle villages to shame and valor. The 
nightmare of Caporetto silenced or even 


converted the Clerical and Socialist de- 
featists. In humiliation Italy built her- 
self a new soul. 

These processes of national psychology 
are traced and interpreted with sym- 
pathy and finesse. The gentlemanly re- 
straint of the style befits the greatness 
of the theme. Although written so near 
the events it describes, it has the bal- 
ance and detachment of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
well-known histories, with a glamour of 
its own. Nobody who cares for Italy 
and wishes to be informed as to her 
gigantic sacrifice in the war can afford 
to leave this book unread. 


The West, Inc. 


THE BRANDING Iron. A Tale of East and 
West. By Katharine Newlin Burt. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

WoopeEN Sport. By Victor Rousseau. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

THE LADY OF THE CROSSING. By Frederick 
Niven. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

R. REX BEACH says he wishes he 
had written “The Branding Iron”; 
or rather in his enthusiasm he wires the 
publishers to that effect, adding that he 
“looks forward with confidence to its 
great success as a book and as a photo- 
play.” Most cheering this must be to 
the writer of a “first” novel. Hers, in- 
deed, is the stuff best-sellers are made 
on, and there seems to be nothing against 
her early inclusion in that band of Emi- 
nent Authors who, with Mr. Beach at 
their head, have just dedicated their 
genius to the Film. She has a full bag 
of tricks and a liberal hand. She has 
mastered at sight the rules of the game. 

Not even her ownership of a ranch in 

Wyoming and her familiarity with 

Broadway have been permitted to inter- 

fere with the thoroughly “practical” con- 

struction of her fabric. Whatever she 
may know of Wild West and Wild Ways 
is carefully subordinated to the stand- 
ardized and tested conceptions of those 
parts upon which the authorities of 
screen and news-stand have set their 
final seal of approval. It is the West of 

Owen Wister and Rex Beach, and the 

East of R. W. Chambers and Gouverneur 

Morris that are brought together in 

these pages. 

Joan, fierce virgin of the hills, is ro- 
mantically wed by Pierre, lone rancher. 
They are happy enough till a young 
“sin-buster” Holliwell butts in (the 
right phrase), a fool (his author seems 
to think him rather noble) who, never 
mind how, succeeds in rousing Pierre’s 
jealousy. Instead of shooting the par- 
son, Pierre brands his wife between the 
shoulders with his branding iron. On 
the second, enter male number three, 
Prosper Gael, author and elegant man 
of the world: shoots Pierre, leaving him 
for dead, and carries off Joan. In his 
finely appointed cabin in “a secret fold 


of the hills,” she is cared for and be- 
comes, out of gratitude, his mistress. 
But the cabin has been built for another 
woman, who presently lifts a finger, and 
Joan is deserted. On the second, the 
young husband turns up alive in the 
offing and Joan flees stricken into the 
wilderness. Author makes stage-play 
out of their story, producer (husband of 
“other woman”) picks up Joan in ranch 
kitchen and decides to star her in the 
new piece! Done. Author returns from 
Europe to see his latest success. My 
goodness, it’s Joan—she must never 
know I wrote this!—the only woman, 
after all, I ever really loved. Bound in 
honor to the other woman, though. At 
this second, Pierre, the long-lost husband, 
arrives on Broadway. A fine fellow—he 
has had Joan’s address for some years 
but has refrained from looking her up 
out of consideration for the author’s 
plot. He is now rewarded, being, for all 
his little performance with the branding 
iron, the only man Joan ever really loved. 
End of the reel. It is all cleverly done, 
“well-written” in the verbal sense, and 
fulfills its subtitle. Most so-called wild- 
Western romance is in fact the romance 
of East and West. Broadway and Wyo- 
ming—what contrast more “sure-fire” 
than the setting against each other of 
our two romantic frontiers? Or Nev 
England and Montana—there you have 
the fillip also. Just now the Eastern 
school-marm of “The Virginian” and 
“The Great Divide” is, as the theatrical 
people say, resting, while the daughter 
of the rancho holds the scene. 

In the Canadian Northwest the field 
of contrast is wider, with barriers of 
race and of social convention to be sur- 
mounted by the small god. The author 
of “Wooden Spoil” makes use of them 
all. Hilary Askew, a young American, 
inherits from an eccentric uncle a large 
tract of timber on the St. Lawrence. It 
turns out to be the land of an ancient 
seigneury, sharply won by the uncle 
from its latest old-school incumbent. 
The chateau and a bit of land surround- 
ing it remain to the Seigneur. He 
dwells there in pride and poverty with 
his young and beautiful and spirited 
daughter, Mademoiselle Madeleine, and a 
faithful old servitor whom we have met 
somewhere before. Naturally the Rosnys 
do not rejoice at the coming of Mr. 
Hilary. However, youth will be served, 
and the hearts of Hilary and Madeleine 
are presently inclined one to another. 
But there is a rich and villainous Canuck 
hard by, with designs on Madeleine and 
the remnants of the Rosny property; 
also an enemy to Hilary for business 
reasons. Now Hilary is a remarkably 


husky young man, and provides several 
scenes of distinguished activity in the 
way of fighting, Northern style. Things 
are against him, since the old Seigneur 
is determined, according to recipe, to 
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marry his only child to the sufficiently 
patent rascal who has won his sacred 
promise, some time since. Later, the 
knave being exposed, and Hilary ac- 
cepted as Madeleine’s lover, a double 
abduction comes off, and the tale comes 
to a whirlwind finish with much play 
of fists and pistols, a shipwreck, and a 
providential disposition of escape for the 
heroic pair and death for the villain. 
Let us not ask too much: this is a yarn, 
and frankly so; only it contains bits of 
localism and hints at characterization to 
exasperate the reader who has reached 
his years, or moods, of discretion. 

“The Lady of the Crossing” is an at- 
tempt to write a marketable romance, 
by a writer who knows and is interested 
in the real scenes and types of a certain 
Western country. His plot is too slight 
for the movie scenario. His people 
speak the colorless and grammatically 
sloppy “American language” of common 
use instead of that highly colored lingo 
invented by Bret Harte and since de- 
veloped and standardized for the use of 
Western romancers. His title is a sort 
of joke on the expectant reader, since 
its “lady” turns out to be not the heroine 
but the adventuress of the piece. It is, 
as the author confesses at the end, “the 
story of Sam Haig and Nance Webster, 
though it all began with the lure of 
Mildred Henderson.” Mildred is the 
“lady,” the rather uncouth siren of 
Kootenay, while Nance is simply a nice 
girl with an honest heart worth winning. 
Sam Haig himself is no great figure of 
a hero. He makes a clever “deal” on 
one occasion, and we need not fear that 
he will fail to do well for Nance, in the 
wordly estimation of his time and place. 
The story even lacks a proper villain, 
since Marsden, who seems at first to be 
shaping for that réle, is presently seen 
to be a good fellow at heart. Finally 
the minor characters, the Timkins and 
the elder Websters, commit that utter 
superfluity, from the movie point of 
view, of existing as persons tolerably 
amusing and “convincing” in themselves. 

H. W. BoyNTon 


The Run of the Shelves 


i readers of Mr. Galsworthy’s brief 
“Addresses in America, 1919” 
(Houghton Mifflin) will be many, possi- 
bly very many; they will always be fewer 
than lovers of wisdom and humanity 
could wish. These speeches dwell upon 
the moral union of Great Britain and 
America in a spirit to which solemnity 
rather than festival has supplied the 
keynote. Great Britain and America 
have been ordained to fellowship through 
their joint assignment to an imperative 
and mighty task. Mankind is their 
ward; let them look to their stewardship. 
The second capital point in these ad- 


dresses is the protest against “the in- 
crease of herd-life, based on machines, 
money-getting, and the dread of being 
dull,” in other words, against the en- 
slavement—not to say the extinction— 
of life by its own apparatus. On this 
ground Mr. Galsworthy is impregnable. 
The addresses suggest a man whom life 
has profoundly saddened, but neither 
embittered nor disheartened. The pitch 
of the voice is low. Mr. Galsworthy does 
not asseverate; he testifies. There is no 
insistence, scarcely any urgency, but the 
reader can hardly fail to be drawn to a 
side on which good sense, sanity, and 
fraternity have so clearly ranged them- 
selves. Half the effectiveness of per- 
suasion rests on the desire to be in good 
company. 

The impressive point in these ad- 
dresses is their evident disinterestedness. 
Here is a man profoundly anxious that 
certain things in the future of mankind 
shall come to be. Judging merely from 
this book, one might almost affirm that 
that desire is Mr. Galsworthy. Its effect 
in the marshaling of his thoughts is 
notable. Mr. Galsworthy utters an orig- 
inal thought without concern for its 
originality. He utters a commonplace 
thought without embarrassment for its 
commonness. In a world in which the 
importance of truths is not in the least 
affected by their early or retarded en- 
trance into the consciousness of hu- 
manity, the absolute rightness of this 
attitude is undeniable. Exactly the 
same temper is visible in his style. Mr. 
Galsworthy utters a bright phrase with- 
out eagerness. He utters a tame phrase 
without misgiving. His preference of 
the bright phrase to the tame one may 
be conjectured; his preference of the 
apt phrase to either is unmistakable. He 
governs his route by the compass, not 
the scenery. The trend of the higher 
literature of our time (Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
Howells, Galsworthy) towards integrity 
in the amplest sense issues in a certain 
jealousy of style, or at least of the 
charms of style as distinguished from 
its utilities. Its attractions are viewed 
as distractions; the servitor of thought 
may become its competitor. Whether 
the doctrine and the resultant practice 
be sound or not, there can be no doubt 
that the self-denying attitude of litera- 
ture, the sacrifice of its life to the trans- 
mission of its message, is a noble and 
touching spectacle. Kings have some- 
times been most kinglike in the act of 
abdication. 


“Sky Fighters of France,” by Lieu- 
tenant Henry Farré (Houghton Mifflin), 
is valuable chiefly for its pictures. If 
it had only been possible to reproduce 
them in color the book would have been 
superb. Even as reproduced Lieutenant 
Farré’s paintings are quite the most 
effective representations of war’s last 








splendid adventure. To realize that 
there, at any rate, knighthood is still in 
flower, one has but to glance at the por- 
traits of Guynemer and William Thaw. 
It would be hard to find a nobler picture 
of the warrior brought home trium- 
phant in death than the “Tragic Return 
of Captain Albert Féquant.” 

Farré, no longer a young man, has- 
tened from Buenos Ayres on the declara- 
tion of war, and after the usual difficul- 
ties found himself an aviator-painter. 
In this capacity he had all the flying ex- 
periences, which he does not so much tell 
us about as allow us to overhear in the 
form of snatches of conversation that 
are not without a flavor. 


“Inventions of the Late War,” by A. 
Russell Bond (Century Company), is a 
good, popular summary with a few 
plates, from which may be learned all 
that the layman needs to know about 
trench gear, poison gas, hydrophones, 
depth bombs, and the like. For an un- 
reconstructed boy it would make a thrill- 
ing present. 


Intensive Vacationing 


ONE of the gentler excitements is 

quite like that evoked by moving 
into the hills; nothing else quite like the 
subdued thrill that grows as blue out- 
lines begin to heave on the horizon. 
There, beyond, is a life apart, there lie 
concealed the beginnings of great rivers, 
there dwells the mystery of the forest. 
It is towards this that we are moving. 

For a right setting there should be a 
heavy sky, with sharp, bracing dashes 
of rain, the hills, as we come nearer, ris- 
ing flat and grey from a foreground not 
too distinctly seen. Presently, as we 
roll along, the farms grow hard and thin, 
dark masses of pine and hemlock fling 
themselves closer to the road; and the 
hills, just now ahead of us only, are sud- 
denly on either hand. The sky to the 
west is rent with broad planes of light, 
and a universal greyness yields place to 
varied greens beneath peaks washed 
clean to elemental stone by every rain 
that has fallen since the world began. 

Still we are expectant. We are not yet 
enfolded. Benediction has not yet 
breathed upon us. We wait. A back- 
ward glance shows the hills now closed 
in behind us. And then it comes; a 
gentle puff of air, cold with evening and 
late rain; and freighted with the pun- 
gent balm of ancient woods, unescapable, 
impelling, healing. 

“The hills, my dear. . .” 

To be sure, the abrupt eminence of 
the Catskills had long hung on our left, 
a region of mystery and romance, too, 
but this time unvisited of us. And per- 
haps these “fairy mountains” keep their 
charm freshest in the pages of the his- 
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torian who has endowed them with an 
immortal folklore, “away to the west of 
the river, swelling up to a noble height 
and lording it over the surrounding 
country.” In our day Kaatskill has be- 
come Catskill, and that is by way of 
measuring the difference. Likewise, at 
the foot of Lake George, to stand on the 
beautifully gardened slopes of the Fort 
William Henry Hotel and watch a hydro- 
plane drop like a gull to the surface of 
the water, is to say: “Yes, this is fine, 
but the other, the old life—the steamer 
just putting out, you notice, is named 
‘Horicon’—lies transfigured, too, in 
secure immortality.” And the piazzas 
of the avenue of hotels at Saratoga, 
where our grandmothers once billowed 
in stately “constitutional,” what a human 
“700,” caught, as it were, half-way be- 
tween dinner and a Sunday afternoon 
nap in their thirty-dollar-a-day rooms. 

And now we are bowling along over 
perfect roads in the deep heart of the 
Adirondack forest, or poised on the 
crest of the Wilmington Notch gazing 
across pleasant valleys to the rainbow- 
patched mountains beyond. What would 
“Adirondack” Murray deign to say of 
this sort of travel? What, even, the 
guides of not so long ago, when we 
counted it the best part of three days to 
“come in” by North Creek? What, too, 
the company of poets and naturalists 
who, seventy years since, ventured 
among the first a holiday in the wilder- 
ness, the party that Longfellow refused 
to join because he heard Emerson was 
going to carry a gun? Perhaps Long- 
fellow, who felt he got quite enough 
exercise putting on and off his rubbers, 
would have been willing to commit him- 
self to the new form of locomotion. 
There are almost as many automobiles 
in the street of Lake Placid village as 
line Saratoga’s Broadway. In the leis- 
urely days one went into the Adiron- 
dacks for at least a month. In these 
strenuous times, with perhaps a scant 
week of holiday, one perforce vacations 
it intensively. Let us not wholly despise 
the automobile. . 

The Adirondack camp—lI do not mean 
the sort of shack we had twenty-five 
years ago on Brown’s Tract Pond a few 
feet from where the railroad now runs 
by to Raquette Lake—but the huge log 
living house on the lake shore, with its 
sleeping quarters scattered here and 
there through the enveloping woods, and 
its dining-room somewhere else witness- 
ing the regular conjunction of copious 
meals and a company of hungry guests, 
such a camp has always been civiliza- 
tion’s most splendid achievement of an 
urbs in rure. To dress as one pleases, 
to sleep out of doors, to find oneself, at 
the remove of but a few steps, lord of 
a pine-needie carpet which seemingly no 
man’s foot had pressed before, to return 
to a fireplace capable of a whole Atna 


of flame, and there knit up the broken 
and twisted strands of old-time friend- 
ships, does civilization offer a finer de- 
light? To make one’s own flapjacks of 
a cold morning; to bivouac in the dark 
and drizzle, stealthily to stalk the enemy 
under guise of deer or trout, that, too, 
is magnificent, but it is war. We are 
speaking now only of the pleasures of 
civilization. It takes a long time to go 
camping as we used to do it. But in the 
Adirondack camp, the camp that has 
perfectly learned to maintain its com- 
fort, even its splendor, amid an envious 
and delightfully contrasting wilderness, 
here even forty-eight hours is not too 
scant to contain infinite riches. . ‘ 

There is no missing the look on the 
face of a north country. Its marks are 
as unmistakable as signs of age or race, 
wisdom or folly in the human counte- 
nance. Perhaps it is the stone houses 
that bring home the sense of it; per- 
haps the touch of autumn where four 
days back on the road it was full sum- 
mer. Huge poplar trees on the shores of 
Lake Champlain speak a word for the 
south. Arbor-vite hedges of noble 
lugunance proclaim winters that are not 
intolerable. And yet the feeling will not 
down that before long a cutting wind 
will sweep the mighty gorge between the 
reposeful Green Mountains across the 
lake and the tossing Adirondacks near 
at hand. 

Chazy is true north, and for us far- 
thest north. It is almost Canada, and in 
appearance Canada already. There we 
flag a broad but incredibly agile ferry- 
boat and are soon set across the lake and 
left to thread our way over innumerable 
islands and endless causeways to the 
mainland of Vermont. It is amazing to 
see how unappalled these Vermont cars 
are by their roads. One is sure they 
would start boldly up the side of one of 
their own Green Mountains without re- 
marking that the way was more than 
usually rough. When the good roads 
come, all the world will follow. To-day 
only those who are blest with very pow- 
erful springs, strong brakes, and sound 
tires can give deserved attention to an 
inexpressibly beautiful combination of 
hills near and far, of flashing waters, 
and of delightfully old-world towns. 
And when all the world does come, it is 
to be feared that a little inn on the 
shores of Champlain, in the face of 
which the sun tips the Adirondacks with 
his expiring flame, will lose something of 
its homely welcome, and Phyllis will no 
longer recommend to a bowl of apple 
sauce the addition of heaping whipped 
cream. ... 

It is a little anti-climactic to approach 
the Berkshires from the north. One has 
supped full on mountains. One begins 
to take an interest in lesser mountains 
of slate, refuse of great quarries, from 
which the farmers help themselves to 


material for their fences, just as, a little 
farther on, they build their fences of 
clean Dorset marble. One rejoices, too, 
in glimpses of well-kept estates, through 
the grounds of which the public no 
longer as of old wanders at its will. No 
doubt it is the automobile that has put 
an end to former hospitality. One re- 
joices, finally, in the good roads. From 
now on it is plain sailing. The North 
is far behind us. In the Connecticut 
fields they are harvesting tobacco, whole 
families working carefully and neatly at 
the delicate task of storing the leaf in 
the open-sided barns. The names on the 
sign posts grow familiar. The first 
house is recognized almost with a shout. 
Here is the utmost bourne of our tenta- 
tive afternoon drives. Again a soft 
tremor of expectancy asserts itself. 
Home? Yes, but that always. Some- 
thing else. The hills sink lower. A soft 
haze drops across the road ahead. We 
wait. And presently we move into a 
gentle air, touched with a salty coolness. 
“My dear, the sea.” 
HARRY AYRES 


Books and the News 


[Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little farther into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam- 
ing only books which ought to be available 
without much trouble, through publisher, 
book-seller, or public library. Books ob- 
scure or out of print are avoided, and books 
in English are preferred to those in other 
languages. These articles do not include 
bibliographies for the specialist, aiming 
at completeness, and including magazine or 
newspaper articles, but merely brief, im- 
partial, selected lists of books, new and 
old, which may help make the news of the 
week more intelligible. The articles are 
written by the Editor of Publications of 
the New York Public Library.] 


Mexico 


EXICO has been described in books 
from the point of view of the na- 

tive Mexican partisan—adherent of this, 
that, or the other “Chief’—or by the 
American publicist whose bias may 
exist because he does not approve of 
President Wilson, or it may spring from 
the fact that he likes President Wilson 
very much indeed. There is the Anglo- 
Saxon writer who loves the spirit of the 
Latin races, and views the lands of 
manana not only with sympathy, but 
through a haze of sentiment; there is 
his opposite, with no patience for peo- 
ple without a Yankee habit of “git up 
and git.” There is the apologist for and 
defender of selfish commercial exploita- 
tion, ever desiring immediate interven- 
tion; and there is the one who can re- 
main indifferent to the murder of his 
fellow-citizens rather than let anything 
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A Bargain in Acreage 


In one of the most beautiful and healthful lo- 
cations in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 
the Lenox and Stockbridge neighborhood, an 
estate of about 570 acres is offered for sale at a 
very reasonable price. About 250 acres are 
under cultivation and the rest is timber land and 
pasturage. 

There are fourteen buildings on the property, 
substantially built at a cost far exceeding the 
present price of the entire property. 

If the purchaser desired to sell the timber, 
(recently estimated at a high value by the State 
Forester,) a very considerable reduction in the 
net price of the property could be effected. 

It is suggested that anyone who is interested 
would profit by addressing the undersigned at 
an early date. 


Herbert E. Moore, Lee, Mass. 
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be done which might directly or indi- 
rectly benefit the object of his pet 
hatred—his fellow-countryman who hap- 
pens to be a “capitalist.” 

There are monumental works upon 
Mexico, like Prescott’s “History of the 
Conquest of Mexico,” and studies of the 
earlier relations of the United States 
with Mexico, scholarly and extensive, 
like G. L. Rives’s “United States and 
Mexico, 1821 to 1848,” and Manning’s 
“Early Diplomatic Relations between 
the United States and Mexico.” But the 
average reader does not wish to make 
historical researches, and if the early 
history of Mexico is sketched, and our 
earlier intercourse is briefly described, 
he is satisfied. In “Mexico, Today and 
Tomorrow” (Macmillan, 1919), Edward 
D. Trowbridge has written a book which 
has received almost unanimous praise. 
It contains historical chapters for the 
early days, but devotes the greater num- 
ber of its pages to the men and events 
of the past five years. Mr. Trowbridge’s 
book is certainly indicated for contem- 
porary reading: it is recent, and it en- 
deavors to be impartial. George J. 
Hagar’s “Plain Facts about Mexico” 
(Harpers, 1916) is a brief handbook of 
economic information; while “Modern 
Mexico,” by R. J. MacHugh (Methuen, 
1914), gives an English correspondent’s 
observations while Huerta was still in 
power. “The Awakening of a Nation,” 


by Charles F. Lummis (Harpers, 1898), 
is still valuable, and certainly readable, 
though it deals with the days of Diaz. 
And Clarence W. Barron, in “The Mex- 
ican Problem” (Houghton, 1917), dis- 
cusses economic questions,—heartlessly, 
says a socialist critic, sympathetically, 
say others. The production of oil is 
dwelt upon. 

Caspar Whitney’s “What’s the Matter 
with Mexico?” (Macmillan, 1916) advo- 
cates “a strong man” to govern that 
country, and criticizes President Wil- 
son’s policy. Thomas E. Gibbon, who 
writes “Mexico under Carranza” 
(Doubleday, Page, 1919), arraigns the 
Carranza government. “The Political 
Shame of Mexico,” by Edward I. Bell 
(McBride, Nast, 1914), is now five years 
old, but it gives the result of first-hand 
observation of political manceuvres in 
Mexico City. Mrs. Nelson O’Shaugh- 
nessy, in “A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico” 
(Harpers, 1916), describes the period 
before the American bombardment of 
Vera Cruz in 1914; while John Reed, 
in a style as lively as fire-crackers, gives 
his impressions of “Insurgent Mexico” 
(Appleton, 1914). 

Of the books of travel, Hopkinson 
Smith’s “A White Umbrella in Mexico” 
(Houghton, 1889) is pleasant, if not in- 
forming. Every one reads Harry Franck, 
so his “Tramping through Mexico, Gua- 
temala and Honduras” (Century Co., 
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1916) need just be mentioned. George © 
F. Weeks’s “Seen in a Mexican Plaza” 
(Revell, 1918) records the charming 
side of Mexican life. “Viva Mexico!” 
(Appleton, 1908) is both pleasing and 
valuable, and is the work of Charles 
Macomb Flandrau, one of the two Amer- 
ican authors (the other is Arthur Cogs- 
lett Smith) whose books are too few in 
number. 
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